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Introduction: 
Understanding Civic Activism and City Life 


Alaka Wali and Madeleine Tudor 


Alaka Wali is Director of the Center for Cultural Understanding and Change and John Nuveen Associate Curator at 
The Field Museum. Dr. Wali holds a Ph.D. in Anthropology from Columbia University. 


Madeleine Tudor is Special Projects Coordinator at the Center for Cultural Understanding and Change at The Field 
Museum and a student in the Doctoral Program in Anthropology at the University of Illinois at Chicago. 


n any given night, the local evening news in 

Chicago more than likely begins with a story about 

a disaster, a crime tragedy, or a corruption scan- 
dal. Indeed, any stranger looking at Chicago through this 
lens will hardly be able to sense the dynamic pulse of change 
coursing through the city, but will rather see only the static 
portrait of urban malaise—a portrait we all feel comfortable 
with because it fits our assumptions of what city life should 
be. Ever since the great French and American sociologists 
of the late 19th century and early 20th century began to 
study the burgeoning phenomenon of urbanism, both schol- 
arly literature and popular culture have tended to view city 
life as the opposite of rural life: rural life was about com- 
munity, safety, idyllic landscapes; city life, in contrast, was 
about alienation, danger, the “concrete jungle.” Even the 
attractions of the city—art, “culture,” architecture—are 
imagined as tinged with risk or transgressing the norm. Yet 
this all too simple dichotomy prevents us from seeing the 
whole picture, which brings out the complexity of the inter- 
connections between urban and rural, and the growing 
dominance of urban life in the global village. 

In this special volume, which we hope will be the first 
of an occasional series on urban anthropology from The 
Center for Cultural Understanding and Change (CCUC) 
at The Field Museum, we attempt to paint a different por- 
trait from that seen on the local news, one that while still 
far from complete, offers an alternative vision of the city 
and its social life. The articles published here are based on 
research conducted by undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents who participated in the Internship Program of the 
Urban Research Initiative (URI), begun in 1998 by CCUC, 
with major sponsorship from the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation. 


While on the surface it may seem odd that a major 
natural history museum, more traditionally associated with 
“dinosaurs and mummies,” would undertake an examina- 
tion of urban life, there are good reasons why we believe we 
should do so. First, major portions of The Field Museum’s 
collections are local: from the Midwest and the Plains envi- 


ronment. Yet, our research programs in recent years have 


tended to be located elsewhere. More compelling, perhaps, 
is that we have come to recognize that many of the people 
whose heritage the Museum’s collections represent have 
long histories of residence here in Chicago. Thus if we are 
to follow their stories, if we are to understand how their cur- 
rent life ways are linked to the heritage and history repre- 
sented in the collections, we must begin to understand 
contemporary Chicago. Finally, through this initiative the 
Museum has an unparalleled opportunity to bring together 
all facets of what makes us a unique learning center: 
research, informal education and public outreach. In this 
way we are contributing to the changing role of museums 
in public life. Once considered temples for contemplation 
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of civilization’s progress, museums today are changing into 
more open and inclusive public spaces. 

The Urban Research Initiative aims to combine 
research and public education to contribute to efforts for 
improving the quality of life in Chicago. Its genesis 
stemmed from the efforts of the Center for Cultural 
Understanding and Change to incorporate diverse com- 
munity voices into the development of public programs at 
the Museum. Through such efforts as the Nuveen Forum: 
Conversations on Culture and Identity in America (held in 
1996 and 1997) and the Living Together exhibit and edu- 
cation project (a permanent exhibit which opened in 1997, 
also accessible online through the Museum’s Web site at 
www. fieldmuseum.org), CCUC reached out to community 
organizations and civic activists. 

As we worked with these groups and individuals, it 
became clear that the work they were doing was funda- 
mental to addressing pressing social problems and that in 
the process of doing this work, these organizations and 
activists were crossing both geographic and social bound- 
aries to create new kinds of communities in Chicago. We 
felt that their work held clues to understanding the direc- 
tion of social change. Yet, the work appeared to be going 
unnoticed both by scholars and the public at large. While 
Chicago has been the site of much of the early research on 
the nature of social life in urban centers, there has been lit- 
tle current research on the impact of the massive economic 
and social shifts resulting from the transition from an indus- 
trial based economy to an information based economy. 
There is also little understanding of the role being played by 
community organizations or civic activists in the develop- 
ment of strategies to cope with the economic shift. As a 
result, the changes occurring in the city are not being doc- 
umented, nor are the organizations easily able to put their 
work in a larger context. 

Over the following year, from the summer of 1997, 
staff at CCUC engaged in an ongoing dialogue with many 
organizations and individuals, starting with those who had 
worked with us on exhibits and public programs, and mov- 
ing on to others throughout the city. We began to compile 
a list of questions and problems that needed to be 
addressed; thus the beginnings of a research agenda for the 
city generated from the real work and experiences of those 
on the front line for social change. But who would do the 

research? Clearly there were large constraints on the com- 
munity organizations—many of them with small staff, or 


with little time for the “luxury” of research, which was out- 
side the parameters of their ongoing work. It was then that 
we initiated the internship program. Models for urban 
research internships existed in Chicago, such as the Policy 
Research Action Group (PRAG) program at Loyola Univer- 
sity and the Urban Studies internships at Northwestern 
University. Building on existing practice, we added a new 
dimension by incorporating a training program for the stu- 
dents on how to effectively communicate research findings 
to diverse public audiences. In this way, the internship pro- 
gram benefits both the organizations who receive research 
results and the students who are being trained to be public 
anthropologists. 

In the summer of 1998, we piloted the program, 
bringing together eight students with eight organizations. 
The research problems that the students would investigate 
were developed jointly by the student researcher, CCUC 
staff and the organization’s staff. Each problem (or research 
question) was shaped so that it could be addressed within 
the nine-week time frame of the program, and still provide 
useful information for the organization. All of the students 
had had some training in qualitative research methods 
and/or prior field research experience. While most came 
from Chicago, we were also able to bring in students from 
other places. The interns attended a weekly seminar where 
they discussed their research, heard guest lecturers (includ- 
ing urban anthropologists, civic activists, and museum 
exhibit developers and educators), and developed propos- 
als for public dissemination of their findings. The second 
summer, in 1999, we expanded the program slightly, bring- 
ing on 15 students who worked with 10 organizations (thus 
10 of the students worked in pairs). 

The problems that the students worked on, as well 
as the organizations they worked for, were diverse in scope 
and scale. Organizations included: the Chicago Housing 
Authority, The Field Museum’s Office of Environmental 
and Conservation Programs, The Korean American Com- 
munity Services, Mid-South Planning and Development 
Commission, Youth Service Project, Erie Neighborhood 
House, Agudas Achim North Shore Congregation, the 
John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation and the 
North River Commission. The research questions covered 
topics such as: “the impact of gentrification in West Town,” 


“the basis of neighborhood identity,” “the difficulties facing 
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new women immigrants,” “effective marketing strategies 
for homeless gardeners,” and “the social networks of envi- 
ronmental activists” (a complete list of students and their 
projects is included at the end of the volume). 

Throughout the fall and winter of 1999 and spring of 
2000, we have continued to dialogue with the participant 
community organizations in a more formal manner, hold- 
ing a series of roundtable discussions to assess the gains 
made in the initiative, and set future directions. The round- 
tables highlighted the importance of a participatory 
approach to research design and implementation. While 
much has been written about the need for participatory 
research (research that is built on a partnership between 
the subjects of research and those doing the research), less 
is known about effective practices that combine strong 
research design with community-driven agendas. Our 
experience in museum practice with community collabo- 
ration taught us that participatory work entails extended 
dialogue and conversation among the participants in order 
to arrive at mutually satisfactory paths of action. It appears 
that the process of dialogue is as valid as any particular out- 
come. As discussions ensued, we reached a consensus that 
the research is revealing powerful themes which connect 
the different projects and provide insights into the nature 
of social change in Chicago. 

A central theme centers on the meaning of commu- 
nity. From the beginning, the URI questioned traditional 
definitions of community based on geographical units (so 
for example, “the village,” the town, or “the neighbor- 
hood”). Recent anthropological research pointed to the 
need to go beyond geography and look at the ways in which 
peoples’ actions and changing social relationships lead to 
the creation of new forms of community. The theoretical 
framework that guided the URI, based on over three 
decades of anthropological research in urban regions, con- 
tends that people even under the most difficult circum- 
stances have organizational capacities that draw on the 
strengths of local institutions, cultural practices and social 
relationships (see for example, the classic work of Ulf 
Hannerz, Carol Stack, and Bettylou Valentine, as well as 
work by Anderson, Mullings, Sanjek, Scharff, Susser, and 
Williams, among others). The analysis we did during the 
roundtable discussions advanced this formulation by point- 
ing to the specific mechanisms through which people are 
constructing community in Chicago. While there has been 
considerable discussion around the values of this type of 
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asset-based approach for urban policy, the actual nature of 
community assets and the ways in which people nurture or 
build on those assets still remains relatively unexplored. 
Students working in the URI documented community and 
organization assets, including social networks, voluntary 
associations, artistic practices, economic strategies, self-help 
techniques, and creative uses of public space. 

A second theme points to the central importance of 
place in city life and community activist strategies. We dis- 
covered that place is about much more than neighborhood 
boundaries. Rather, the research seemed to reveal that even 
as old neighborhood limits and settlement patterns were 
rapidly shifting (impelled by the forces of the global econ- 
omy), people were instilling places—both public and 
domestic— with values and meaning derived from the role 
these places played in the maintenance of social relation- 
ships. Public places can have multiple uses beyond the des- 
ignated function. This too has implications for urban policy. 
Currently in Chicago, for example, the tendency is toward 
centralizing control of place (through legislation regulating 
behavior in public places— i.e. anti-loitering measures, park 
curfews and the like), which while ostensibly enhancing 
safety, may be undercutting an important resource for com- 
munity building. These policies could be reexamined or new 
ones designed to allow people to use places creatively. 

A final theme grapples with the central issues sur- 
rounding the construction of American identity. This theme 
recognizes that in the past twenty-five years, patterns of 
immigration and settlement have had a profound impact 
on Chicago’s social life. New immigrants arrive and settle 
in the city under circumstances very different from the con- 
ditions that greeted the early 20th century immigrants who 
helped build the metropolis. While there has been much 
more freedom to settle in different parts of the city, and lan- 
guage and cultural distinctions are easier to maintain, there 
are still difficulties related to economic mobility and social 
inequality. The students’ research indicates that today, 
immigrants to the city (both those who come from other 
countries as well as those from other parts of the United 
States) facing these different sets of constraints make dif- 
ferent choices that affect the character of pluralism and 
national identity. Community organizations and service 
agencies need to understand the complexities of being 
“American” in order to work more effectively. 
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In this first volume, four papers illustrate the salience 
of these themes. Mario Longoni, who worked with the 
Childcare Services Department of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, analyzes the difficulties faced by women forced 
to relocate from public housing scheduled for demolition. 
Longoni demonstrates that women actively construct com- 
munity through maintaining support networks and that this 
process is severely impacted by the regulations governing 
relocation. Seemingly logical choices (i.e., moving to a “nice 
suburb”) turn out to be unsuitable options when consid- 
ered from the perspective of community building. Christine 
Dunford, whose research for The Openlands Project 
focused on the meaning of vacant lot gardens, turns our 
attention to the processes through which people invest in 
place and the ways contesting visions of place can affect the 
character of neighborhoods. She demonstrates that peoples’ 
experience of changing neighborhood conditions shapes 
their use of available resources. The third paper, by Victoria 
Hegner, examines the different paths that elderly Russian 
Jews recently arrived in Chicago take to adjust to their new 
home. Hegner worked with the Agudas Achim North Shore 
Congregation which serves this population. Her work points 
to the complexity created by the interaction between reli- 
gion, nationality (as both remembered place and new place) 
and economic conditions in shaping identity construction. 
Finally, Gabe Culbert, who examined after-school art pro- 
grams for youth, illustrates that identity formation for young 
people is also governed by the interaction of larger struc- 
tural constraints and the youths’ own creativity. Culbert pro- 
filed three efforts for the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation, each of which reveals a different 
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facet of the power of art to strengthen development, iden- 
tity and social bonds for young people. 

The research done under the auspices of the URI thus 
paints a picture of a city whose people are tackling large 
problems in creative ways in order to redefine the social 
character of their communities. It reveals the deep vibrancy 
of city life and the processes which are impelling change. 
The research is already providing organizations with insights 
into how to improve their efforts, build on successful prac- 
tices and develop new strategies. The Openlands Project, 
for example, worked with Christine Dunford to develop 
banners for the gardens that showcase their identity and cre- 
ativity; the Childcare Services division of the Chicago 
Housing Authority worked with Mario Longoni to create a 
“mobility game” that they intended to use with CHA offi- 
cials to make them understand the difficulties faced by pub- 
lic housing residents; The Agudas Achim Congregation 
would like to pursue Victoria Hegner’s project of having 
their members photograph the special places in their neigh- 
borhood; and the MacArthur Foundation invited the 
Crucial Dancers, profiled by Gabe Culbert, to perform at a 
national conference for grant makers in the arts. 

In future issues of this occasional papers series, in 
addition to reports of URI research findings, we hope to 
include reports from community organizations about their 
work, as well as essays from scholars and activists on the 
nature of city life. We look forward to receiving your com- 
ments and contributions. 
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Family Mobility and Childcare at 
the End of a Public Housing Era 


Mario Longoni 


Mario Longoni works with the Research Study of the Informal Arts at the Chicago Center for Arts Policy at Columbia 
College, and has an M.A. in Anthropology from the University of Illinois at Chicago. 


Introduction 


he Chicago Housing Authority (CHA) is under- 

taking a multi-year program of demolition and 

redevelopment, which involves a number of rami- 
fications for its varied constituency. For the CHA Childcare 
Services, this program results in displacement of their clien- 
tele from the large developments where they have been liv- 
ing and being served until now. In the summer of 1998, I 
interned with the CHA Childcare Services, using anthro- 
pological methods to assist them in determining the feasi- 
bility of continuing to serve their clientele, even after the 
families have been displaced. To paraphrase the director of 
educational programs in her statement of the dilemma, “Do 
we follow them to where they are moving or do we stay 
put?” Much of what follows in this paper was originally put 
together in a report prepared for Childcare Services, 
although the analytical focus has somewhat shifted from that 
initial critique. 

To shed light on their conundrum, I examined several 
questions including: (1) Where are families moving when 
they leave Robert Taylor and Stateway Gardens? (2) Is there 
a pattern to where people are moving? (3) What are parents 
doing about their childcare needs after moving? (4) Why 
are people moving? While the data gathered to answer these 
questions did shed light on the feasibility of providing child- 
care in a changing residency context, it is not the focus of 
this paper. The data collected also bears on broader ques- 
tions of why the urban poor choose to live where they do. 
This paper focuses on possible causes of the residency pat- 
terns displayed by former Robert Taylor and Stateway 
Gardens residents when they moved from these develop- 
ments. This discussion is intertwined with the calling into 
question of some current assumptions about why former 
CHA residents make the housing choices that they do. In 


this discussion, childcare considerations join other factors 


in explaining the housing patterns of former CHA residents. 


The Dilemma of Redevelopment 


With the closure or demolition of a number of CHA high 
rises in the last two years, and the privatization of a num- 
ber of CHA services, Chicagoans have already started to 
see the drastic changes in public housing that the next ten 
to fifteen years will bring.' Responding to evidence of cor- 
ruption and mismanagement, HUD took over CHA in the 
early 1990s. As part of the Clinton administration’ initia- 
tive to promote mixed income communities through hous- 
ing policy, HUD mandated the creation of comprehensive 
redevelopment plans for all 19 CHA family housing devel- 
opments. At mid-decade the nation elected a conservative 
congress antagonistic to the government “hand out” of tra- 
ditional public housing. The congress mandated that any 
building in a public housing development that falls below 
90% occupancy must undergo a viability assessment. The 
assessment is to determine if it is more cost effective to ren- 
ovate and maintain the building or to empty it out and tear 
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it down, offering the residents other forms of housing assis- 
tance in its place, mainly Sec.8 vouchers and certificates. 
Included in these mandates is the requirement that viabil- 
ity assessments and demolition or renovation take place 
within the next ten years. 

CHA’s response to all these federal mandates has 
been to create a comprehensive redevelopment plan that it 
proposes to undertake over the next 15 years. CHA’s rede- 
velopment plan calls for demolishing approximately 11,200 
units, rehabbing 6,300, and building 4,300 new units. 
While a portion of the new construction will be on site 
replacement housing for displaced residents who would 
like to return, the bulk of it will be sold at market rate, cre- 
ating the mixed income communities it is hoped will elim- 
inate the social and economic problems associated with 
homogeneously poor communities. It was in the face of 
these kinds of changes that I spoke to parents of children 
in Child Care Service’s Head Start programs, other current 
and former public housing residents, program staff, and 


CHA administrators. 


Methodology 


Most of my time was spent at Stateway Garden’s Horizon 
House Head Start and Robert Taylor Head Start. Using the 
technique of participant observation—in this case teaching 
the kids about spiders, bats, and Egyptian amulets—helped 
the staff, children, and parents at Horizon House feel more 
comfortable with my presence. I was able to less obtrusively 
observe people’s interactions, engage in conversation, and 
conduct informal interviews than if I had come to the site 
as just a researcher who did not get involved. Robert Taylor 
Head Start was a less fruitful research site. I spoke to three 
fewer parents than at Horizon House. There were no classes 
being held that summer, and I was very dependent on the 
invaluable aid of a staff member for her connections to par- 
ents, and other social service organizations at Robert Taylor. 
I interviewed a total of 28 current or former residents of 
public housing, 10 from Robert Taylor, 13 from Stateway 
Gardens, and five from Cabrini Green or Ida B. Wells.? 
My research sites were not limited to the Head Start 
location; I also conducted informal interviews at locations 
like the CHA Child Care Services office at Cabrini Green, 
HUD headquarters downtown, and CHA’s Development 
Initiatives office in the west loop. These discussions pro- 


vided much of the background information that informed 
my understanding of the resident interviews at the center of 
the research. 

The last data I gathered was from CHAC, the private 
contractor who has handled Sec.8 programs for CHA since 
its HUD reorganization. I was able to get a printout by cen- 
sus tract showing where residents from Robert Taylor and 
Stateway Gardens had moved since December of 1995, 
using preferred Sec.8 certificates. A preferred certificate 
effectively moves the recipient to the front of the city’s reg- 
ular Sec.8 program list, even if the recipient was not on the 
list before. Preferred certificates are only issued to residents 
with specific legal claims to them. These claims include enti- 
tlement because a resident was displaced from public hous- 
ing by demolition. 

To be clear, a variety of types of Sec.8 certificates exist, 
all of which represent the same subsidy to the tenant. They 
vary in the rules of eligibility and in restrictions on their use. 
I did not interview anyone who had used a preferred cer- 
tificate, but did interview individuals who had used other 
types of Sec.8 certificates as participants in CHA-affiliated 
housing programs. Although I was not specifically told so 
by my CHAC source, the list I was given went back to 1995 
and therefore should include all the former Robert Taylor 
residents who requested Sec.8 preferred certificates when 
the buildings they were living in along State Street between 
51st and 53rd were razed in 1998. This fact was reflected in 
the list lengths. There were four times more residents on the 
Robert Taylor list than on the Stateway Gardens list, where 
no demolition has begun. 


Why Move? 


Although a person’s reasons for wanting to leave a residence 
may not bear directly on their relocation choice, knowing 
these motives does bear on the interpretation of relocation 
behavior. I asked former residents why they had moved 
from public housing and current residents either why they 
wanted to move or what reasons they might have for con- 
sidering moving? The most often cited reason for actually 
moving is the stigma attached to living in public housing. 
One woman indicated that she moved out so she did not 
have to write down on job applications that she lived on 
South Federal, because “you never get hired” when that 
address appears. Others described escaping the stigma of 
public housing in more positive terms, expressing pride in 
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their accomplishment. One woman described her move as 
“astep up,” even though the physical conditions of her final 
housing destination were little better than what she left, not 
having adequate heat last winter in her new place. As she 
explained, her sense of pride was rooted in moving from a 
condition of dependency to one of economic self-sufficiency. 

People still living in public housing also commonly 
cited the desire to escape the stigma of public housing. One 


mother related the story of going by the development on the 
bus, years before moving there, and thinking, “there’s the 


projects, let’s hurry up and get past them.” But the reasons 
most often given by current residents for wanting to leave 
were the physical conditions in the buildings. Garbage, 
bugs, and rodents were almost universal complaints. 
Violence was less often mentioned as a reason for 
wanting to leave than I expected, cited more often by those 
who had already moved than by current CHA residents. A 
Childcare Services administrator suggested to me that 
because many residents actually feel as though they have 
more control over violence than rats or garbage, they men- 
tion it less often as a reason to move. This observation is con- 
sistent with the common practices of protecting children by 
keeping them on the porch or in the house to play, not let- 
ting them go to playgrounds in the development, or less 
often taking them to playgrounds off site. For one parent, 
the desire to leave because of violence was focused on the 
desire to get her boy away from gangs before he became 
much older. Other parents referred more generally to want- 
ing to get their kids away from the bad environment, or 
wanting to get their kids out before they got older. This fear 
of a detrimental environment does not have the same kind 
of urgency as fear for immediate safety. Most of these par- 


ents were not actively trying to move out soon. A couple of 


mothers who could see their boys already being negatively 
affected by the gang environment mainly adopted a stance 
of resignation, attributing the problems to the character of 
the boys, even as they took some steps to intervene. 


Patterns of Mobility 


Map 1, at the end of the text, shows where interviewed for- 
mer CHA residents have moved from Robert Taylor and 
Stateway Gardens, where a few relatives of some inter- 
viewed current residents moved when they left the devel- 
opments, and where some current residents said they would 
like to move. Those who have already moved did so volun- 
tarily, some as long ago as the 1970s, others just in the last 
couple years. Dots show where interviewees have actually 
moved, asterisks indicate where someone expressed a desire 
to move, and pound symbols where family members of an 
interviewee moved when leaving Robert Taylor.’ Stateway 
Gardens is in the southwest corner of region 35, the Douglas 
neighborhood. Robert Taylor runs along almost the entire 
western edge of region 38, Grand Boulevard and, until the 
demolition this summer, into the northeast corner of region 
40, Washington Park. There is constricted patterning on the 
map. The interviewees who have moved out have gone 
south and southwest. No one has gone north, and only one 
person moved to the suburbs. 

Maps 2 and 3 show where the Sec.8 preferred certifi- 
cate holders moved using their certificates issued by CHAC. 
Not necessarily everyone who was issued a certificate was 
able to find housing with it, and the maps do not reveal 
where those who were unsuccessful may have ultimately 
ended up. These maps show a similar kind of patterning as 
map 1, with some differences. On map two, the darkest 
shaded areas are places where 18 or more preferred certifi- 
cate holders moved. Map three shows that 43 preferred cer- 
tificate holders moved to Woodlawn and 56 to South Shore. 
So the bulk of the people in this group are moving south 
and southeast. The shading on map two clearly shows some 
significant movement to the west and southwest. Going 
back to map three, one preferred certificate holder moved 
to Indiana and five went to southeast suburbs. 

While I will offer possible explanations of the con- 
centration of preferred certificate holders in South Shore, 
the distribution differences between the maps may be due 
to sampling differences, and are not of concern to the pur- 
poses of the paper. What is striking and important are the 
obvious similarities among the maps. All three display a 
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strong tendency to move south or stay on the south side of 
Chicago. Neither the interviewees nor the preferred certifi- 
cate holders moved to the far west, far southwest, or north 
sides. Nor did they move to northern or western suburbs. 

Looking at maps in Cayton and Drake’s Black 
Metropolis and at 1990 census data, one is struck by the 
fact that the generally southward and constricted pattern 
of movement on all the maps continues to follow the 
long standing color line in Chicago. The mostly African 
American families moved to neighborhoods that are 
predominantly, sometimes almost exclusively, African 
American and poor. In the case of preferred certificate 
holders, there was also a clear tendency to reconcentrate, 
with 28 of the 56 certificate holders who moved to South 
Shore going to the same census tract. 

This pattern is problematic from a public policy per- 
spective. Sec.8 Certificates and vouchers are often called ten- 
ant based Sec.8 because the tenant carries these paper 
promises of subsidy with her and is free to go where she likes 
(as opposed to unit based in which the subsidy attaches to 
the building or apartment). The proponents of this system 
view it as a remedy to the problems of urban racial and class 
segregation-problems like crime and out of wedlock births. 
It is hoped that with freedom of movement and a subsidy, 
tenants will leave their old neighborhoods and gravitate 
towards the jobs and schools of middle class communities.‘ 
This mobility is supposed to be possible because the tenant 
in theory only has to pay 30% of her adjusted income for 
rent independent of the total monthly rent payment. 

So why are people moving close by instead of moving 
to clearly “better” neighborhoods? Given that many cur- 
rent residents indicated rats, bugs, and garbage as what they 
most wanted to escape in public housing, moving nearby is 
not necessarily an unreasonable choice. Privately owned 
buildings have to pass an inspection before a Sec.8 tenant 
can sign a lease, so initially substandard buildings are not an 
option. But if popular conceptions of these South Side com- 
munities are accurate at all, they would not seem the places 
to go if one were concerned with the safety of one’s children, 
or with raising them in a gang free environment. Certainly 
all the parents I interviewed were concerned with finding 
work following federal welfare reform. So why not move 
closer to possible employment? 

One possible explanation, offered by some CHA 
social service providers and a few residents, was that fail- 
ing to take full advantage of the Sec.8 program by moving 


further away to better areas was an example of the short- 
comings of the relocating residents themselves. These short- 
comings include passivity, a tendency to “self-isolate,” and 
failure to act rationally. While some of the ethnographic 
data I gathered could be used to support such a position, I 
argue that the same data can be looked at in another way. 
I also believe some of the data actually contradicts this 
understanding of the poor as limited in capacity. The relo- 
cation pattern on the maps can be alternatively explained 
as the product of rational choice making in the context of 
roughly shared perspectives in relation to a number of inter- 
acting variables. To explain this, I will look at three differ- 
ent combinations of factors that affect relocation choice: 
(1) unintended incentives and constraints; (2) support net- 
works; and (3) geography and race. Since I worked with 
small groups of people for a short period of time, I do not 
put my conclusions forward as definitive answers, but as 
possible explanations of the residency patterns in question. 
My conclusions about the capacities of the poor are how- 
ever consistent with those of Stack (1974) and Mullings 
(1997) who also employed ethnographic methods in look- 
ing at urban poverty, and whose work stands as a counter- 
point to research that tends to quantify the deficiencies of 


the urban poor. 


Unintended Incentives and Constraints 


Choices in any situation can be viewed within a set of 
motives, incentives, and constraints that influence the deci- 
sion-making process. Within complex social interactions, 
the choices of one actor often constrain those of another. In 
the case of the Sec.8 program, the residency choices of cer- 
tificate or voucher holders are constrained by the choices of 
landlords. Participation in the tenant based Sec.8 program 
is voluntary for building owners and property managers. 
(While it is illegal to not honor a Sec.8 certificate in the City 
of Chicago, landlords do not have to specify a reason for 
denying any given tenant a lease.) In A// Vouchered Up and 
No Place to Go, an article by Laura Barrett, Shirley Gray, 
and Patricia Shea for Housing Comes First (1997), the 
authors point out that building managers often feel they 
have little incentive to participate in the Sec.8 program when 
their buildings are in economically healthy areas. If they are 
able to fill their buildings at fairly high street rents, then why 
bother with the red tape and additional government regu- 
lation of participating in a rent subsidy program? In addi- 
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tion, some property managers attach a stigma to Sec.8 cer- 
tificate holders, seeing them as less responsible, possibly 
problematic tenants. 

Although other stigmas may have been at work as 
well, being the possible victim of this kind of stigma was a 
three-time experience for one African American mother to 
whom I spoke. Three different times she was awarded a 
Sec.8 certificate through the program administered by The 
Leadership Council for Metropolitan Open Communities. 
All three times she was not able to find housing even after 
receiving extensions to look longer. The Leadership 
Council’s program, which has just ended after 23 years, was 
a direct outcome of the Gautreaux lawsuit, the settlement 
of which was intended to remedy a history of segregation in 
public housing. As such, it was designed to help desegre- 
gate the Chicago Metropolitan area and create economic 
and educational opportunities for participant families. The 
program aimed to meet this goal by requiring certificate 
holders to sign their first lease in an economically healthy 
community that is not already of the same racial make up as 
the certificate holder’s. For many African American certifi- 
cate holders, this meant looking for housing in the pre- 
dominantly white western and northern suburbs. As this 
woman described her experience, the property manager 
would see she was on Sec.8 and had seven children and she 
would know she was not going to get the unit. 

The flip side of this coin is that the building owners 
who have the greatest incentive to participate in Sec.8 are 
the ones who own property in areas with a lower median 
income. They may have trouble filling buildings with ten- 
ants that can cover full rent, which Sec.8 can help them do. 
This is consistent with what Steven Neufeld writes about 
South Shore in the descriptive section on the neighborhood 
in the Local Community Fact Book Chicago Metropolitan 
Area 1990 (this book is basically a publication of the 1990 
census results for the metro area, with discussion by neigh- 
borhood included). Commenting that South Shore saw the 
same drop in income and deterioration of housing stock as 
many south side communities in the 50s and 60s, Neufeld 
points out that one of the remedies tried in the 1970s was 
the rehabilitation of a number of large multi-unit structures. 
He adds that many of the multi-unit structures near the lake 
cater to low-income residents and “a considerable number 
of properties have been rehabilitated specifically for low 
income groups” (1990:140). Looking at map 3, it is no sur- 
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prise then that the largest single number of people moving 
to one area was the 56 certificate holders who moved to 
South Shore. Clearly this is an area where Sec.8 is available 
in quantity; local property owners having decided that par- 
ticipation will serve their interests as rental unit owners in 
an area impacted by poverty. 

Throughout my Head Start parent interviews, many 
people expressed a fear of taking Sec.8 because they did not 
believe they could count on it to meet their needs. Not only 
did many believe it would end after two years, leaving them 
to fend for themselves, but they feared it would not cover 
utilities, adding these unmanageable expenses to their 
monthly responsibilities once they left public housing. Fear 
of escalating utility bills and of future responsibility for the 
rent induced one of the Sec.8 certificate holders I inter- 
viewed to take an inexpensive apartment in Woodlawn not 
far from the development she left. 

These fears do not reflect the official structure of the 
program, which is not scheduled to end in two years and 
pays rent and utilities after the certificate holder has spent 
30% of her income. This kind of misunderstanding of the 
rules by tenants would be easy to dismiss as the result of sim- 
ple ignorance, which seems to be the understanding of even 
the most liberal minded CHA administrators who talk of 
needing to do a better job of communicating new informa- 
tion to tenants. I believe it would be more accurate, how- 
ever, to describe these fears as a reflection of the fact that 
program participants are aware of the changing nature of 
federal policy and social programs. 

There is a gap between program structures and incen- 
tives on one hand and tenant willingness to trust program 
administrators or the constancy of programs on the other. 
The rules of federally subsidized public housing have a his- 
tory of being in constant flux. I was trying to understand at 
least two recent cycles of reform to be up to date in my own 
understanding, and major reform programs were under- 
taken during each decade since the 1960s (Housing And 
Development Reporter: Reference File [selected sections] 
1995-1997). At the time of my research, most CHA residents 
had just experienced sweeping changes in federal welfare 
(AFDC) programs. With the rules of the social service eli- 
gibility game constantly changing, it is no wonder “rumors” 
of such things as temporary Sec.8 eligibility carry more 
weight than a system administrator offering reassurances of 
program dependability. Under these circumstances, a con- 
servative strategy of sticking with the program that has been 
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working for you and not trying a new one with possibly 
unknown pitfalls makes a great deal of sense. 

This strategy was apparent at the end of an interview 
with a Head Start parent who seemed particularly unaware 
of her federal housing options or the current state of the pro- 
gram. This parent had been particularly nonforthcoming in 
her responses to my questions, and as she was leaving one 
of the Head Start teachers asked her some questions about 
Sec.8. She responded that she did not think it would last, so 
she would stay here until they tore the building down and 
then go wherever they moved her. This response could be 
viewed as an example of the ignorance and passivity of the 
poor, or as a strategy of sequentially exploiting a series of 
increasingly temporary programs, trying to maximize one’s 
returns from each. 

The strategy of not leaving her public housing devel- 
opment until forced to do so reflects another unintended 
incentive for staying that residents perceive as resulting from 
the rules of public housing eligibility. One woman feared 
being “caught out,” if she were to get a job and leave her 
development. To illustrate what she meant, she told the story 
of a friend who moved out and got a private apartment after 
finding a job in a dialysis clinic. This friend had an auto acci- 
dent and wanted to return to public housing because of the 
financial hardship of buying a replacement car while paying 
rent. But either for reasons of stricter standards for initially 
entering public housing than for staying, or because of a 
waiting list, CHA would not let her back in. The story teller’s 
point was that she should not leave the development with 
her own four kids until she had no choice or a very stable 
well-paying job. 

The next set of factors to consider are support net- 
works. It is in discussing these factors that it will become 
increasingly evident how the reasoned caution of many pub- 
lic housing residents may translate into the residency pat- 
terns on the maps. 


Support Networks 


Another factor that affected where interviewed former res- 
idents moved or where current residents would have liked 
to move was the influence of family and friends. One woman 
moved to the Southwest side to a house her mother found 
for her. Another wanted to move to a northern suburb. She 
had already found an apartment there, and was going to 
move using Sec.8.’ Her mother lived in this town already 
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and promised to watch her children when she commutes to 
the loop each day for work. A third woman, when asked 
where she would like to move, said she wanted to move to 
Indiana, where her oldest son lives with his father. The 
mother with seven kids, who was unable to find a Sec.8 
apartment, moved her family into her mother’s house south 
of 80th street. She and her husband are looking to buy a 
house using a mortgage finance company. 

It is clear that part of the influence of family is a mat- 
ter of comfort and familiarity. For example one man recalled 
childhood trips to a relative’s home in Indiana where he was 
able to see frogs and other little animals. He thinks it would 
be very nice to live in Indiana and commute to work on the 
South Shore train. What is also obvious in these examples 
is what Mullings, with reference to Collins and Stack, refers 
to as women-centered kin and non-kin networks of assis- 
tance, especially for the raising of children. In the examples 
above, mothers found homes, shared their own homes with 
adult children, and provided day care. Almost all the par- 
ents I spoke with were dependent on kin and non-kin net- 
works centered on the south side of Chicago or in their 
public housing developments. The one parent who men- 
tioned not having any family to help her out complained of 
the hardship it posed for her compared to everyone else who 
enjoyed the advantages of the proximity of kin. 

Taking into consideration these social and economic 
support networks points to an additional cause of the per- 
petuation of segregated residence patterns. People may 
move to areas from which they can continue to participate 
in established networks. They may not be willing to move 
to areas beyond these networks, or to where they do not 
believe there will be the opportunity to create new ones. For 
example, one woman moved to the northwest suburbs using 
a Sec.8 certificate acquired through the Leadership Council 
for Metropolitan Open Communities’ program, and found 
ajob working at Motorola. She continued to depend on her 
urban support network, driving back to the city to leave her 
kids with aunts or cousins who could take them to and from 
Head Start each day and watch them before and after the 
program hours. After her year of required suburban resi- 
dence ended, she returned to the south side of Chicago, 
closer to friends and family. 

The language people use may offer clues to their moti- 
vation in making housing choices to remain close to kin. In 
The Geography of Emptiness, Gary McDonough (1993: 9-15) 
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explains that in a neighborhood of Barcelona where he 
conducted research, residents use the word “empty” to 
describe areas they do not use because they actually believe 
the areas are dangerous. I found that residents describe rural 
or suburban areas where they have friends or family and 
would like to move as peaceful and quiet, these terms hav- 
ing positive connotations. Occasionally interviewees would 
describe areas to which they did not want to move, or would 
explain why someone else had returned after moving away. 
A common complaint about these areas was that they were 
“too quiet,” possibly indicating the isolation that could be 
experienced in the absence of sociality. A couple of women 
I interviewed were more specific in their explanation, say- 
ing that there is nothing to do in the suburbs but watch tele- 
vision. This version of the “too quiet” complaint comes close 
to the more tangible problem these women would face in a 
suburb. Without opportunities to get out and meet people, 
which they perceive the suburbs as not providing, they could 
not build non-kin support networks. This may not pose a 
problem for middle class, suburban families that can afford 
to purchase off hours childcare or domestic help when they 
need it, but for those who cannot afford such services, to be 
without a support network is often an enormous hardship. 

The moves of 56 certificate holders and their families 
to South Shore, 28 to the same census tract, have already 
been explained as partly a function of housing availability. 
The maintenance of support networks is possibly another 
contributing factor. A number of interviewees talked about 
the presence of friends or family, or their recommendations, 
as among the reasons they had moved to a specific location. 
Others, who had not moved yet, talked about wanting to go 
where there were people they knew or to go where some- 
one recommended they move. A Stateway Garden tenant 
noted that it was funny how everyone will line up for the 
opportunity to leave public housing and then all move to 
the same place.® 

Another aspect of assistance networks, noted by 
Mullings in Harlem, is that they are often supported by 
community organizations (1997: 98-100). This pattern was 
especially apparent in my study, with the Head Start pro- 
grams serving as nodes of support in the networks of a num- 
ber of the women interviewed. The primary way the Head 
Starts served this function was by effectively offering early 
employment training or employment itself. Many of the 
program staff had originally been clients, and serving as 
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parent volunteers had been a first step towards receiving 
training in early childhood development and then becom- 
ing program employees. 

Most of these employees moved out of public hous- 
ing a number of years ago. The places they moved are 
included in those plotted on map one. To the extent that 
working at a public housing development is a factor that 
keeps people from moving a great distance away, the Head 
Start programs played a role in keeping some former resi- 
dents in the neighborhood. A parent volunteer I spoke to 
credits her time spent as a volunteer in the Head Start with 
gaining her a job at another social service organization in the 
development. At the time of the research, she and her new 
husband were renting a house further south in the city, and 
she returned daily to the development to work and take her 
youngest child to his last year in the Head Start program. 

Another example illustrates an additional way the 
Head Start programs served as nodes in parent-support net- 
works and thereby kept families in the neighborhood. Since 
staff frequently have come up through public housing them- 
selves, they are often sympathetic towards people who are 
trying in positive ways to overcome the difficulties of life in 
the projects, offering these individuals extra help that goes 
beyond their strictly defined job descriptions as Head Start 
employees. In one instance, the willingness of teachers to 
watch a child for an extra thirty minutes allowed a parent, 
who was attending a nearby tech school, to make only one 
midday trip to pick up both her children, one of whom was 
in a different summer program in the neighborhood with 
slightly different hours. When she moved from the devel- 
opment just a few months before our interview, she had 
moved only a few miles, staying close to her own school and 
to programs she liked for her kids. 


Geography and Race 


When communities are highly segregated by race, it is dif- 
ficult in the context of discussion to sort out preferences for 
friends and kin from preference for the familiarity of a 
neighborhood and ultimately from preference for the com- 
pany of a given race as an extension of the speaker’s own 
community. What I came to realize is that these things are 
not fully or neatly separated for the speaker herself, having 
been merged in actual experience. A segregated geography 
is then a force for its own perpetuation, drawing additional 
strength from distinct fears or experiences of racism. 
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It was while talking to employees of a CHA social ser- 
vice agency at Cabrini Green that I received a glimpse of 
how children are taught neighborhood boundaries and how 
to feel about them. The kids in the Just Say Know Club were 
selling candy to raise money for trips and to teach the value 
of entrepreneurism. They are allowed to walk unaccompa- 
nied around their own cluster of Cabrini Green buildings, 
selling candy. But when I suggested to one girl that she go 
sell to all the office workers in the north loop at lunchtime, 
the program director pointed out that the kids were not 
allowed to go downtown without a parent. This of course 
reflects every parent’s and community's desire to keep its 
children close and safe, not crossing dangerous streets or 
going to unfamiliar places. But as living patterns in Chicago 
are segregated, it suggests African Americans learn to feel 
safe in African American neighborhoods and whites in white 
neighborhoods; to the children of each community the other 
area becomes dangerous and unknown. 

The comments of one service provider were very 
revealing of the way in which fear of crossing Chicago’s 
urban color lines gets transmitted and translated into hous- 
ing choices. I asked her what the other provider had meant 
when she made a comment to a tenant that there was no 
Sec.8 right now. She explained that the other woman knew 
more about those things and often advised tenants on mov- 
ing. She herself did not know much, except she would tell 
people not to go too far because for as long as blacks have 
been moving to white areas they have been stuck with prop- 
erties that have hidden problems which the owners have 
tried to pass off to unsuspecting buyers. 

The distinct role of racism, either the fear of it or the 
experience of it, in maintaining segregated relocation and 
living patterns was hard to isolate, and was not discussed 
often in interviews or casual discussion. The woman who 
had used Leadership Council’s Sec.8 program to move her 
family to a northwest suburb said she expected to encounter 
racism in her new home. She also set out planning to return 
to the south side of Chicago in a year after her obligation to 
live outside the city expired, which she did. Having reported 
that the racism she experienced in the suburban commu- 
nity was a bit worse than she had expected, she agreed with 
my comment that the experience had not left her inclined 
to reconsider her original decision to head back to Chicago 
as soon as possible. 


On a more general level, one need only scratch the 
surface to see that African Americans living on the South 
Side consider racism a fact of life that has to be dealt with. 
A man who had moved his family to Pullman complained 
of his son getting his jaw smashed by police primarily 
because he was young and black. When I was still a student 
at the University of Chicago, I recall that one need only read 
the school paper to see that the African American male stu- 
dents were filing complaints with the university adminis- 
tration because they were being stopped and questioned 
by the university police to make sure they belonged on cam- 
pus. Lenard Clark is an African American boy who was 
beaten by a group of white youths after he had crossed the 
bridge over the Dan Ryan expressway into the predomi- 
nantly white working class neighborhood of Bridgeport. 
Over the last couple years the case has been in the televised 
and print news on a regular basis. The beating of Lenard 
Clark did come up twice, unprompted, in my discussions 
at Stateway Gardens, indicating to me that the community 
has a consciousness of this event. The Lenard Clark beat- 
ing can even be viewed as the repetition of a historically 
documented method of marking the “color line” in 
Chicago, using violence to let African Americans know 
where they are not welcome (Drake and Cayton 1993: 65- 
76). In this kind of context it would seem incorrect not to 
assume that many African Americans feel some fear or 
apprehension about crossing racial boundaries in the city, 
and that this discomfort contributes to the perpetuation of 
historical patterns of segregation in housing, as is visible on 


maps one through three. 


Final Reflections 


To summarize, there are a number of reasons that former 
CHA residents, even those with a portable rent subsidy 
(Sec.8), have stayed on the south side of Chicago. These 
include uneven landlord participation in subsidized hous- 
ing, uncertainty of program rules and distrust of their future 
continuity, dependence on informal kin and non-kin net- 
works, dependence on social service agencies where resi- 
dents have individual relationships to staff, the greater 
comfort residents have within their own communities in a 
racially segregated city, and fear of racism when crossing 


long standing color lines. 
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These reasons suggest that former CHA residents’ 
failure to desegregate themselves and move to more pros- 
perous communities is not a matter of being more simple- 
minded than their presumably shrewder middle class 
counterparts in society. Rather than carefully examining our 
societal structures, we all too often rely on capitalist cultural 
assumptions, which presume that every person is free to 
make a fortune and any failure to do so must reflect a lack 
of initiative or some other esteemed virtue. Such stereotypes 
then effectively function to deflect blame from the economic 
and cultural system, doing nothing to help us arrive at 
insightful solutions to social problems. 

This is not to say that people will not do better in some 
ways in communities with more jobs and a greater density 
of positive role models. But these findings should be a cau- 
tion to those who would put too much stock in mixed 
income community models that construct the problem 
almost entirely in terms of the loss of virtue and skill by the 
urban poor and the solution almost exclusively in terms pro- 
viding positive middle class role models. The Federal 
Reserve, with its recent round of interest rate hikes, has 
shown the system’s commitment to maintaining a large pool 
of the unemployed and under employed, so structural 
causes of poverty will continue to ensure the existence of 
poverty and class inequality. Within such a climate, mixed 
income community housing policy can only be a partial solu- 
tion at best. 

If they are far from the support of family and friends 
who can reciprocally trade services, are suffering class and 
racial isolation, and are unable to find work, individuals will 
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find a mixed income community a greater hardship in these 
ways than living in a poor community. In the current strong 
economic cycle these problems might not prove to be wide- 
spread or at least especially visible, but the economy will 
eventually hit a down cycle. Society’s reaction to this situa- 
tion could take one of two forms. We could continue to 
blame the poor for their condition. As more difficult cir- 
cumstances give rise to more deviant behavior, this behav- 
ior may increasingly be seen as the manifestation of personal 
failings and then as the original cause of families’ failures to 
succeed in the new policy and economic environment. If 
this trend continues, we can expect increased removal of 
children from “bad families,” what Mullings (1997: 88) 
refers to as the “disempowering” of this group to “nurture 
and reproduce.” 

A second option, however, would be to realize the 
ongoing need for social service support of low-income fam- 
ilies and to realize that, while people of little means form res- 
idential clusters in order to better survive, this should not 
be turned into a fault and a basis to withhold support. 
Which of the two possible responses will ensue depends on 
most Americans’ understanding of the experience of 
poverty. Rather than judging the poor through the lens of 
our own class assumptions and experience, we should strive 
to develop policies based on the assumptions and experi- 
ence of the people whom the measures serve. 
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Map 1: Chicago locations to which interviewees have moved or would like to move 
from Stateway Gardens and Robert Taylor Homes (see Table 2 for locations 


outside of Chicago). 
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Map 2: Relocation patterns of preferred certificate holders from Stateway Gardens 
and Robert Taylor Homes, December 1995-July 1998. 
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Map 3: Numbers of preferred certificate holders from Stateway Gardens and 
Robert Taylor Homes who moved to each community area, 


December 1995-July 1998.” 


*Note: numbers on this map do not correspond to Table 1: Community Area Key 
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Table 1: Community Area Key (for Maps 1 and 2) 


COMMUNITY AREA NAME MAP # 
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Table 2: Locations outside Chicago to which interviewees have moved, would like to 
move, or have had other family members move. 


Locations outside of Chicago to 
which interviewees have moved with 
their families followed by the number 


of these families at each location: 


Indiana 1 


Locations outside of Chicago to 
which interviewee’s expressed an 
interest in moving followed by the 
number who expressed interest in 
each given location: 


Gary, IN 
Mississippi” 
Oak Park, IL 
Waukegan, IL 


mS Se QD 


Suburban locations to which the 
families of interviewees have moved 
followed by the number of these fam- 
ilies at each location: 


Arlington Heights, IL 
Gary, IN 

South Holland, IL 
Villa Park, IL 
Waukegan, IL 


—_— i ee Ee 


*Mississippi is of course not a “sub- 
urb” of Chicago, but one out of state 
reference does not seem to warrant 
its own table. 


————___. 
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Endnotes 


1 The recent round of privatization included the privatizing of 
childcare services, so the agency I originally did work for is either 
no longer operating or soon to be no longer operating. 


2 At least 15 of the 28 people I interviewed stated that they have 
children, or have had children, in either Horizon House Head 
Start, or Robert Taylor Head Start. Although some did not 
explicitly mention enrolling their children, they did talk about 
volunteering at the Head Start. Therefore, I think the number 
of interviewees who have used these programs is actually higher 
than 15. 


3 There were probably more in this group, but I was not probing 
for these numbers. Many people referred to relatives in the sub- 
urbs. I have not put them on the map because I wanted to limit 
it to mobility that definitely originated from Robert Taylor or 
Stateway Gardens. 


4 Being far from work and unable to afford the travel, or to move 
is commonly referred to as the spatial mismatch hypothesis. 
Wilson’s “concentration effects” are the symptoms of concen- 
trated poverty. Causes include the simple absence of work and 
the frustration and despair this directly generates. He also adds 
that the absence of roll models who are working, the subsequent 
decay in the habit of working, and the increasing perception of 
the acceptability of not working contribute to the joblessness in 
these neighborhoods (1987 and 1996). 


5 The section 8 program found this apartment for her, suggesting 
she is using some type of property based section 8 where the 
subsidy goes with the building. Some housing advocates favor 
this type of section 8 as more reliably providing housing than 
the tenant based. Property based section 8, like the traditional 
public housing it resembles, is also slowly being phased out by 
HUD. 


6 The desire to depend on personal recommendations from fam- 
ily and friends contrasts with the lack of trust in the promises of 
programs and administrators. It is cynicism about the reliability 
of information from the latter that strengthens dependence on 
the former for information. 
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What Does a Garden Show? 
Vacant Lot Gardens in North Lawndale 


Christine Dunford 


Christine Dunford works in education and is an ensemble member of the Lookingglass Theatre Company in Chicago. 
She is a student in the Anthropology Doctoral Program at the University of Illinois at Chicago. 


Garden. n. 1. An enclosed piece of ground devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, fruit, or vegetables; often with defining word, as 
flower-, fruit-, kitchen-, etc. 2. Ornamental grounds, used as a place 
of public resort. 


Gardener. n. One who tends, lays out or cultivates a garden. 


ardens do not just happen. By definition they are 

created by a gardener who does not haphazardly 

build a garden, but purpose- 
fully, over time, “lays out or cultivates” a 
“piece of ground devoted” to the gar- 
den. Land, time, money and thought are 
“devoted” to carefully construct a gar- 
den that expresses a gardener’s personal 
aesthetic tastes and practical needs. 

Most gardens have a private and a 
public aspect. They are privately created 
by a gardener and, at the same time, 
“used as a place of public resort” or are 
at least outside and visible to the passing 
public. Because they are visible, gardens 
are a public expression of the gardenet’s 
values, tastes and needs for all to see. 
Gardens can be thought of, to use 

Erving Goffman’s metaphor, as a kind of 
human behavior, specifically, a kind of performance. 
Gardeners use gardens, consciously or unconsciously, to 
shape and maintain a self-image, as well as a public image. 
Gardens, like all performance, are a form of image or 
impression management (Goffman 1959). By looking at a 
garden “performance,” we can tell much about a gardener’s 
personal values, tastes and needs. By looking at community's 
garden “performances,” we can tell much about a commu- 
nity’s cultural values, tastes and needs. 
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The guiding question of this study is, what do gar- 
dens mean? Specifically, what do the vacant lot gardens 
in North Lawndale mean? We can and should ask this 
question in relation to each of the stakeholders involved 
in this study...the vacant lot gardeners, outside greening 
agencies working in the community, developers, public 


officials and the non-gardening residents of North 


Lawndale are just a few...but we will focus first on the 


principal actors, the gardeners. 

Ten North Lawndale gardeners, and their gardens, 
were studied. I will profile only one in this paper, although 
I will draw on other gardeners’ accounts as well. The mean- 
ing of the gardens is “performed” by gardeners in the phys- 
ical aspects of the gardens themselves, in the gardeners’ 
stories, and in the gardeners’ interaction with other area gar- 


deners, residents and greening agency staff. 
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The ultimate goal of this paper is to contribute to 
deeper understanding of the complexity of challenges faced 
and hopes held at this time by some of the residents of the 
North Lawndale community. I will also briefly discuss the 
unique role of the gardens in changes that are happening in 
North Lawndale, and the role that outside greening agen- 
cies have in the gardens and the change. 


Project Rationale 


During the summer of 1999, as an anthropology intern 
with the Center for Cultural Understanding and Change 
(CCUC) at the Field Museum of Natural History, I con- 
ducted research for Openlands Project, a not-for-profit 
greening agency. 

CCUC was interested in the project because it con- 
tributed to the work of their Urban Research Initiative and 
supported their mission “to further the rich tradition of 
urban research in Chicago by documenting and analyzing 
the social and cultural processes occurring in the city.” The 
gardens in North Lawndale are, of course, a “social and 
cultural process.” 

Staff at Openlands wanted a profile of the North 
Lawndale vacant lot gardens and gardeners and a collec- 
tion of oral histories. In addition, staff wanted to know 
about name recognition in the area and, more important, 
to better understand how the vacant lot gardens and the 
North Lawndale Greening Committee, a group (started 
under the leadership of Openlands staff) of gardeners that 
meets monthly at the local library to discuss garden issues, 
are impacting the community. 

Staff at Openlands and other agencies believe that 
urban greening projects work to both increase urban green 
space and to “build community,” or to “build community 
capacity.” Openlands staff wanted to know if this is hap- 
pening in North Lawndale. The staff’s personal experience 
in the community and their intuition told them it was, but 
they wanted outside confirmation and clarification. This 
was my job. 


Methodology 


I conducted research over a nine-week period, focusing 
on ten vacant lot gardens in North Lawndale, using par- 
ticipant observation, interviews, mapping of the gardens 
and one informal focus group to collect data. Participant 
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observation included hours of gardening and participa- 
tion in meetings of the North Lawndale Greening 
Committee. I spoke with resident gardeners, high school 
students, contacts at agencies funding projects in North 
Lawndale, Openlands staff, and staff with other not-for- 
profit agencies involved in urban greening projects 
around Chicago. The high school students I interviewed 
(the North Lawndale Garden Corp) work through a coali- 
tion of public and non-profit agencies including 
Openlands Project. I attended area block club meetings 
and CAPS meetings, as well one Alderman’s monthly 
community meeting. Interviews with gardeners were most 
often conducted in gardener’s homes and concluded with 
a walk through their gardens. I prompted gardeners by 
saying, “I would like to hear your story and the story of 
your garden.” These interviews were informal and gener- 


ally lasted two to three hours. 


Gardener Profile and Brief History 
of North Lawndale 


The North Lawndale gardeners are gardening in a social 
and political context that includes both their personal 
histories and the history of the North Lawndale area. The 
predominantly African American population in the 
neighborhood, contrary to typical images portrayed in the 
press, is diverse. Not all the residents of N orth Lawndale 
are young and poor, or young and involved in gangs, drugs 
and crime. The gardeners are an example of this diversity. 
The vacant lot gardeners are primarily elderly African 
Americans in or near retirement. They own property, are 
secure in their incomes and have established social net- 
works. Finally, they have lived in North Lawndale, and 
been a part of the community, for over forty years. 

Waves of immigrant populations helped build North 
Lawndale. They came looking for jobs and opportunity 
and found both. Over the past century, North Lawndale 
was the site of the McCormick Reaper Company, the 
Western Electric Company, Sears, Roebuck & Co., the 
International Harvester Company, Zenith and Sunbeam 
factories, a Copenhagen snuff plant, and Alden’s catalogue 
store. The old “Sears Tower” still stands in North 
Lawndale today, one of many reminders of the area’s pros- 


perous past. 
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The first groups of immigrants in the area were 
Polish and Czechoslovakians. Russian Jews followed 
them, and by the 1920s North Lawndale was one of the 
most densely populated areas in Chicago with over 
100,000 residents. In the 1940s and 1950s the Russian 
Jews moved north in Chicago and African Americans, in 
a latter wave of the “great migration” from the south, 
moved in. (Grossman 1989) By the 1960s African 
American people made up 91% of the nearly 125,000 res- 
idents. By the early 1990s, however, the population of 
North Lawndale shrank to just over 47,000. 

African Americans moved north in search of good 
jobs and a good life. But, beginning about the time they 
started to arrive in North Lawndale in the 1940s and 1950s 
the industry, and the jobs, began to leave the area. What 
happened in North Lawndale is an example of ways we 
begin to see institutionalized racism played out in the 
urban settings across the United States at this time (Wilson 
1996). A steady decline in jobs continued for over four 
decades until, in the 1980s Western Electric closed, and, 
finally, Sears, Roebuck closed completely in 1987. 

In the late 80s and much of the 90s, no major gro- 
cery store, no major shopping area, and no movie theatre 
existed in North Lawndale. Once beautiful brick and 
brownstone buildings, burnt or damaged in the political 
actions of the 60s, were not repaired. Sidewalks and 
streets were decrepit. Vacant lots were used as dumping 
sites. One visitor to the area gave an impression, “It looks 
like a war zone.” Local residents believed that the City of 
Chicago, including their own alderman, did not care 
about them. In the first half of the 1990s local residents, 
and the rest of Chicago, perceived North Lawndale as 
economically depressed, dilapidated, dirty and danger- 
ous, with a high incidence of gang participation, high 
crime rates and high levels of drug-related activity. 

The reasons for the decline are complex. Political, 
social and economic factors are involved. The situation in 
North Lawndale was similar to the situation in other 
American cities in the 1970s and 1980s. Industry-related 
jobs diminished with the beginning of the “information 
age” and African Americans and other minorities were 
affected. One person explained the situation simply, “The 
collapse came at the moment when political action and civil 
rights activities were finally allowing blacks to move into 
the job market...when now there was no job market. At the 
same time drugs hit. Young, professional people...blue 


collar workers...drugs and unemployment took them out. 
So only the older ones survived.” 

Some of the older North Lawndale residents indeed 
“survived” and, in many ways, flourished. For forty years, 
through all the changes in the community, these residents 
stayed active and connected to each other, doing what they 
could working through block clubs and formal and infor- 
mal networks to address personal and local issues. These 
are among the residents who today attend or run block 
club meetings, alderman’s meetings, CAPS meetings, and 
who organized to get the current alderman, Michael 
Chandler, into office. Some of these residents participated, 
to a degree, in discussion groups organized by the staff of 
developer Charles Shaw after he teamed up with Sears to 
develop a large housing project, called Homan Square, on 
the old Sears property. These are also among the residents 
who started vacant lot gardens. The gardens and the devel- 
opment are related on a number of levels. 

The “greening” activity in North Lawndale was 
actually begun in earnest by a developer. Homan Square 
staff brought Openlands into North Lawndale, indirectly, 
through a resident. The resident explained how he learned 
about Openlands and got the idea and resources to start a 
vacant lot garden, “[A Homan Square developer repre- 
sentative] got in touch with me. He had asked around the 
neighborhood to find out who a leader was and somehow 
got my number. Before that he would go around the neigh- 
borhood with garbage bags and a work crew picking up 
trash. He went to meetings. The Homan Square project 
was in Phase One and they were ‘looking at the whole 
neighborhood’ trying to clean things up. This was in °95 
or 96. He put me in touch with Openlands.” This gar- 
dener became the first president of the North Lawndale 
Greening Committee. 

Since the mid-1990s North Lawndale has been 
experiencing “revitalization,” including a dramatic 
increase in attention, activity and resources from outside 
agents including developers, foundations, non-for-profit 
groups, media, and government programs in North 
Lawndale. A person working with one of these groups 
exclaimed, “Everyone is in North Lawndale! Isn’t some- 
one doing a study of that?” That study should be done 
to contribute to understanding of urban revitalization. 
Simply, the combination of outside attention and 
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resources and inside support from some of the residents 
is bringing about change in North Lawndale. 

Today, new housing is being built, existing hous- 
ing is being renovated, property value is increasing, 
stores and a movie theatre have opened, jobs have been 
created, crime rates are going down, public services are 
improving, and population in North Lawndale is once 
again increasing. 

Many residents see Homan Square as the primary 
catalyst for the change. One resident explained, “After all 
these years I was going to move, but then things started 
happening in the neighborhood... Homan Square came in 
and the neighborhood has changed. Since Homan Square 
came in there has been a 90% change. Now there is the 
theatre and a shopping center.” A high school student said, 
“My neighborhood turned flipping upside down. It was a 
field of vacant lots. Now it’s more serene since I first moved 
over there. Now we have Homan Square and extra secu- 

rity in the neighborhood.” 

The term “revitalization” and other terms, like “reju- 
venation,” “building community capacity” and “gentrifi- 
cation,” used in relation to urban “development,” are 
never, perhaps never can be, fully defined. Indicators of 
these things happening are unclear. What is “revitaliza- 
tion?” How do we know when it is happening? What will 
we see? And, perhaps more important to consider, who is 
it happening for and towards what ends? Each of the 
stakeholders in a community will have a different per- 
spective. Developers, city officials, store owners, bankers, 
civic leaders, church leaders, school teachers and admin- 
istrators, public health and housing agents, social service 
agents, police, staff at staff at greening agencies, staff at 
not-for-profit agencies of all kinds, residents who own 
property, residents who rent, residents who are old, resi- 
dents who are young, and children will all have a different 
perspective. Community or urban “revitalization,” “devel- 
opment” or “rejuvenation” is considered by most people 
as a positive thing...a benefit. But what benefits one stake- 
holder may not benefit all. Our task is to understand the 
perspective of the gardeners. How are the vacant lot gar- 
dens involved in the change happening in North 
Lawndale, the “revitalization?” What do the gardeners 
think and feel about it? 

A part of the goal of Openlands staff is to “use green- 
ing to build community capacity.” Openlands staff and the 
gardeners I met agree that building community capacity is 


related first and foremost to increasing the day-to-day 
quality of life for residents of North Lawndale. They 
believe that gardens and green spaces build community 
capacity by making the community a more beautiful, 
peaceful and safe place to live. This is, of course, an over- 
simplification of a complex question. The quality of life for 
one resident may or may not increase the quality of life for 
a resident next door. The next-door neighbor might, for 
instance, get inspiration or enjoyment from a garden, but 
the property value on their land may go up and their land- 
lord may increase rent. Some residents believe that vacant 
lot gardens and green spaces increase community capac- 
ity by raising property values. Most of the elderly residents 
I met did not seem to mind if property values went up. One 
resident, perhaps representing an extreme opinion, said 
that she did not care who moved in or who moved out. She 
wanted to buy as much as she could and sell as high as she 
could. One local businessperson, however, worried that 
the development and the gardens will drive people out of 
the area. She mentioned that she sees lots of people mov- 
ing back to the city from the suburbs, and that North 
Lawndale is inviting because it is affordable and just ten 
minutes drive from downtown. She sees “an area of chang- 
ing demographics. The older people will die off or have 
problems with property taxes. There will be gentrification. 
Ten years from now the same people will not live in the 
neighborhood. Soon, if you can’t afford to live here, you 
won't be here.” 

Right now, most of the change in North Lawndale is 
being experienced as positive change. The old Sears land 
that Homan Square built on and the “vacant lot” land used 
for the gardens is not yet contested space. But many of the 
residents, and certainly the gardeners, are involved in a 
larger “development” strategy over which, one day, they 
may not have control. 

Most of the gardeners are aware of this larger con- 
text. Everyone interviewed (the developer was not) 
expressed an understanding that the efforts of the devel- 
opers in gardening were to “clean up the neighborhood” 
in order to make the area more attractive to investors. 
Vacant lot gardeners seem to support the developer’s 
efforts and rationale for participation in the gardens. Area 
politicians, specifically the local commissioner and alder- 
man, support the gardens with the understanding that the 
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greening initiative helps to clean up vacant lots that might 
otherwise be places for people or garbage to gather. Local 
police officers at a C.A.P.S. meeting supported gardening 
activity because, again, the gardens prevent people from 
gathering outside and contribute to the general cleanliness 
and safety of the neighborhood. 


Expectations 


When I began this project I expected that the gardeners 
would be working with plants and methods that reflect 
their rural backgrounds. And I expected that the garden- 
ers would like to talk about their plants and gardening 
techniques. However, few of my expectations were real- 
ized. In just a few weeks of gardening and talking with res- 
idents, I realized that about half of the gardeners I 
interviewed had never gardened before and did not gar- 
den for produce or pleasure. Also, the stories the garden- 
ers shared as they watched me pull weeds or as we sat on 
their front steps had little to do with gardens or garden- 
ing. What did this mean? 

I came to believe that the meaning of the gardens 
for the gardeners was closely connected to the history, pre- 
sent change, and future of North Lawndale. But how was 
it connected to North Lawndale and why? When asked 
to talk about why they started or expanded their vacant 
lot garden, every person mentioned in one way or another 
that they saw the garden as a way to improve the neigh- 
borhood. This raises a number of questions. How do the 
vacant lot gardens serve to improve the neighborhood? 
Who are they being improved for? And why, at great 
expense of time and often money, are the gardeners 
involved? Some of these questions can begin to be 
answered by looking at the name given to and used for the 
gardens, “vacant lot gardens.” 


What’s In A Name? 


The meaning of the gardens to the gardeners is not related 
to gardening so much as it is related to change in the neigh- 
borhood...or to residents changing the neighborhood and 
to their need for control and asserting an image and iden- 
tity in the context of that change. 

Before I began fieldwork, I used the term “commu- 
nity gardens” to describe the gardens included in the study. 
While conducting research, however, I began to use the 
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term “vacant lot gardens.” It is the term that the garden- 
ers themselves use and it specifically describes the gardens 
in North Lawndale. The North Lawndale gardens were 
created, literally, on vacant city lots where the remains of 
a building, often abandoned and demolished, was pushed 
into its own basement and covered by a thin layer of top- 
soil. Vacant lots in North Lawndale are perceived by resi- 
dents, police, and especially the current alderman, as 
undesirable, dangerous places where “people and trash 
gather.” Actually, abandoned buildings are more undesir- 
able, but vacant lots are a close second. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear someone talk about how they have been 
working for years to get an abandoned building torn down 
but then they lament, there is the vacant lot to deal with. 

Part of the meaning of the vacant lot gardens to the 
gardeners is related to the gardeners’ self image. The gar- 
deners want to experience themselves, and to be experi- 
enced by others, as people who are concerned with and 
take responsible action to improve the neighborhood. 

Choosing and using names are a “performance” of 
meaning. The expression “vacant lot garden,” first, most 
directly suggests what the space was before it was made 
into a garden. It was a “vacant lot.” However, the expres- 
sion also suggests something about the meaning of the gar- 
dens to the gardeners. The gardeners, and the 
not-for-profit and city agencies that work with the gar- 
deners, are claiming credit for the transformation of the 
space. The gardeners do not commonly call their creations 
“community” gardens, or “neighborhood” gardens, or 
even “lot” gardens. Some of the gardens do have specific 
names like the “Slumbusters’ Garden,” the “Legacy 
Garden,” the “Reading Garden,” and the “Seniors 
Garden,” but these names are seldom used in every day 
conversation or in garden-related literature. The most 
commonly used name for the gardens, “vacant lot gar- 
dens,” contains a reminder of the undesirable past...the 
undesirable vacant lot...the lot that the gardeners and 
agencies have successfully replaced with a beautiful, 
inspiring and safe garden. But if the “vacant lot” part were 
no longer in the name, it would no longer be clear what 
kind of meaningful action was taken by creating the gar- 
den. So “vacant lot” is maintained as part of the name of 
the present “garden” as a performance of the meaning and 
value of the creation. 
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A Vacant Lot Gardener: Mrs. J 


I selected Mrs. J as an example of the gardeners because she 
and her garden represent a kind of “average” of the range 
of aspects of vacant lot gardeners and gardens in North 
Lawndale. Each of the gardeners and gardens has remark- 
able and unique aspects. It is indeed comparing the unique 
aspects of the gardeners and gardens that give the fullest pic- 
ture of the complexity of challenges faced and hopes held 
at this time by some of the residents of the North Lawndale 
community. In the interest of space and time, however, I will 


limit discussion to Mrs. J and her vacant lot garden. 


I first spoke with Mrs. J over the telephone. I called 
to ask if we could get together to talk about her garden. She 
said yes and asked which garden. It turns out that she has a 
vacant lot garden with members of her block club as well as 
a “garden in my own yard.” I asked her what kind of gar- 
den she had in her own yard. She did not answer directly, 
but told me that she was looking for water lilies and asked, 
did I know where she could find some? I asked her why she 
wanted water lilies. She said, “A young man was starting a 
business last summer.” It was a business that built small 
ponds for people in their yards. She thought she would help 
him out by buying one. But now, this year, she had a pond 
with no water lilies. A neighbor drained the pond because 
it was starting to smell. “Maybe I will let it go for this year.” 
I told her I would ask around about the water lilies and 
asked if she could meet on Monday. She told me that 
Monday was not a good day to meet because it is her 
“woman’s day at church” on Sunday, and she goes to two 
services so she is tired on Monday. She never meets anyone 
when she is “tired and not fit for company.” She suggested 
that I come to the garden on Saturday when there would be 
a “work group” from Green Corp. (She meant the North 


Lawndale Garden Corp, a group of high school students 
working for pay in an educational program funded by a 
coalition of public agencies and non-profits including the 
Steans Family Foundation and Openlands.) She told me 
that the plan for the day was to “cut grass, lay out flowers 
water, and put out wood chips.” ; 

Saturday morning I met her and the North Lawndale 
Garden Corp at her garden, located half a block down from 
her home. I parked across the street and as I walked up I 
noticed that it is on a corner lot with a chain link fence around 
it. Garden beds, raised two feet off the ground and formed 
with railroad ties line the perimeter of the garden on the two 
sides closest to the streets and are planted with flowers and 
shrubs. Two-thirds of the garden is covered with grass. A gar- 
den plot with rows of vegetables lies in the middle of the grass. 
The remaining third of the garden is covered with wood chips. 
There is a new, wooden gazebo in the wood chip area. A red 
brick path winds through the grass. In the corner of the gar- 
den is a hand-painted sign that reads, “Neighborhood watch. 
Block club. Help keep it beautiful. No ball playing. No loud 
music. No loitering. No drinking. (The list goes on.) May God 
bless you.” Shade is created along one side of the garden by 
a two-flat building. Through the morning people sat on rail- 
road ties along this wall to rest out of the sun. 

When I arrived I saw four high school age young peo- 
ple, all African American, a white woman in her early thir- 
ties and two elderly African American women in the garden. 
It turns out that the young people are the Garden Corp and 
the white woman is their group leader. One of the other 
women is Mrs. J. and the forth woman is another block club 
member. I watched the gardening activity for about five min- 
utes, feeling awkward, and finally asked, “what should I 
do?” Mrs. J said with some surprise, “Oh, you want to 
help!” And without hesitation said, “there...start weeding.” 
Over the next two and half-hours I weeded, occasionally 
taking a moment to cool off in the shade. Before leaving, 
Mrs. J and I agreed that I would come to her house later in 
the week to talk. 

I was five minutes late. She answered the door with a 
smile and, “You're right on time,” as she walked slowly in 
front of me up stairs to the second floor. I said, “Actually ’'m 
a little late.” She laughed like she knew I was a little late and 
appreciated that I knew it too. We sat in her front room. I 
told her a little about myself and asked her to tell me her story 
and the story of her garden. We talked for over two hours. 
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She talked about herself first. Mrs. J is 77 years old. 
She lives on the second floor of a two-flat that she has 
owned for fifty years. She came to North Lawndale as a 
young woman from Hope, Arkansas. She talked about her 
past jobs and her education. She has a college degree in 
home economics and “lots of postgraduate education.” 
She took classes part time at a number of places including 
the “Jane Adams School of Social Work,” but she did not 
get a graduate degree. She would get far in a program, she 
explained, working part time and going to school part 
time, then it would get to a point when she would have to 
finish up school full time and she would have to quit the 
program. She had to work. 

Mrs. J asked me what I studied in college. I told her 
that in undergraduate school I studied theatre and per- 
formance. She asked if I like Shakespeare. “Yes, I love 
Shakespeare.” She asked, “Do you have any memorized?” 

“Yes, a little,” I replied. “Do you?” 

She smiled, “Yes, would you like to hear a passage 
from Tempest?” She recited, and when she finished one 
passage or poem, she went on to another, four pieces in all. 
She told me that she used to recite when she was little. She 
recited beautifully. I began to like Mrs. J very much. She 
told me that she wants to find an old poem that she loves, 
but cannot remember fully, “The Gate at the End of 
Things.” We talked about bridge. She gave her table and 
chairs away and declines invitations to join regular games 
because it is too consuming. We talked about her two sons. 
Both live in Arizona. She had a visit planned for the fall. 
She told me about her trip to Jerusalem in 1992 and 
showed me two beautiful T-shirts that she bought as sou- 
venirs. And she told me that she took a cruise in the 
Caribbean for six days once. I asked her what happened. 
She said she ate the whole time. Finally, I asked her again 
how she got into gardening. 

Her mother had a garden. It was an “eye sore” so 
she started working on it. About her garden, the block 
club’s garden, she said that the block club got together 
five years ago. Everybody decided together what to plant. 
They share all the produce. They just go and get what they 
want. I asked her how many people work in the garden. 
She said that they are seniors and depend a lot on labor, 
but there are nine active members of the block club. They 
pay $5 a month, which she says can add up. $60 a year is 
alot. Only 3-5 people actively work the garden. But with 


nine members, she said, the block club has $540, enough 
money to do some things. I asked her what they do with 
the money. She said they need the money to hire people, 
because Openlands and Steans (Family Foundation) say 
that they cannot use their grant money to hire people. I 
asked her how the garden got started. She told me that 
there was a building on the garden spot, a big corner lot. 
After the building was demolished they wanted to do 
something with the spot. She heard about the money for 
gardening (through Openlands) and talked to her block 
club. I asked her how the block club was involved in the 
garden and the community. She said that they meet every 
first Saturday of the month. They have a Christmas party. 
Last year it was at Leona’s, but it does not have anything 
to do with the garden. Besides that, they host a big “back 
to school” party in the garden for the kids each year, one 
day in late summer from 8am to 8pm. They have games 
and competitions. Mrs. J explained, “Competition is good 
for kids.” They have a dance contest, hula-hoop, jump 
rope, and skate board contests as well as a report card 
contest. 

I asked her if she had plans for the future of the gar- 
den. It turns out there is another vacant lot that they want 
to do something with. She has called the Bureau of 
Forestry and they are bringing wood chips over, which the 
Garden Corp will help to spread. I asked her about her 
participation in the North Lawndale Greening Committee 
meetings. Mrs. J regularly attends but she will not go in the 
winter anymore because it gets dark early. She has arthri- 
tis, walks with a cane and does not feel safe walking to and 
from her car in the dark. I asked Mrs. J what the garden 
means to her and why it is important. She did not answer 
directly, but instead talked about change, “the whole 
neighborhood is changing.” I asked how, and she 
answered by talking about the increasing value of property 
and about the ways things were different from when she 
was young. 

What can we tell about Mrs. J’s personal values, tastes 
and needs by looking at her garden, listening to her con- 
versation and observing her behavior? What do these sug- 
gest about the community’s values, tastes and needs? First, 
what do the physical aspects of the garden suggest? The 
most obvious physical aspects of Mrs. J’s garden are a fence, 
a sign, raised beds, and a vegetable garden plot. 
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Many of the gardens have raised beds. They are nec- 
essary because the dirt on the ground is poor or nonexis- 
tent. The raised beds in Mrs. J’s garden were carefully 
designed and built in a creative pattern. In addition, Mrs. 
| tells us, they were created especially for easy access by 
seniors. It is interesting, however, that the center of the 
garden has non-raised beds and is one of only three vacant 
lot gardens with a significant amount of vegetables. The 
garden is neatly kept. This is true in spite of the fact that 
the residents cannot easily do much physical work. This, 
combined with the complexity of the raised bed design 
suggest that Mrs. J is very concerned about the appear- 
ance of her garden. This concern is expressed also in her 
own appearance. She told me, for example, that she never 
meets anyone when she is “tired and not fit for company.” 
Appearances are important to Mrs. J. 

Next, we come to the question of the fence. Mrs. J’s 
fence is six feet high and encloses the garden completely 
except on one side that is bordered by the side of a build- 
ing. Mrs. J did not mention the fence in our talk and I did 
not ask about it. From staff at Openlands, I found out 

later that she had a garden “in the front” before 
Openlands came into the area, but that her garden was 
small, and she did not have a fence. With funding and 
resources from Openlands she and the members of her 
block club got labor, landscaping, plants, a gazebo and a 
six-foot high fence that she keeps locked. She and the 
other three to five active gardeners in the block club hold 
a key. This suggests that control of access to the space is 
important to Mrs. J. Again, a staff member at Openlands 
suggests a possible meaning. “It is the ‘prima donna’ syn- 
drome and competition and being able to say, ‘look how 
nice my garden is,’ and ‘I’ve been able to get all this stuff,’ 
or ‘I am a good person because I can do these things.’ Mrs. 
J never had a fence (before Openlands began to work in 
the community and other gardeners started getting fences) 
and it wasn’t locked!” If this is accurate, then it indicates 
Mrs. J’s sense of identity and self worth are related in some 
part to ‘how nice’ her garden is and all the ‘stuff’ she has 
for her garden. 

Fences are both the most visible aspects of many of 
the gardens and the most discussed aspect of the gardens by 
the gardeners when they narrate the story of creating their 
gardens. In seven of ten cases, the fence was the most impor- 
tant first item of business for the gardener. In one case, a 
gardener has spent three years and over two thousand dol- 


lars working on just getting a fence. At the end of three years 


there is a fence and eight very small (not raised) beds of 
young plants in the garden. 

Residents explain that the fences are for safety (one 
gardener) and preventing vandalism (seven gardeners). 
Most gardeners say that the fences are necessary or peo- 
ple will destroy the plants, dump garbage or cars, or 
gather. Gathering is perceived as being dangerous or 
threatening activity. More than one gardener mentioned 
that fences create an obstacle for easy traffic of people 


doing drug business. 
The vacant lots that existed before the gardens were 


often the sites of illegal dumping or a place for cars. Most 
of the gardeners believed that this would happen to the gar- 
dens unless they were protected. This research could not 
determine if this projection is true, however. One outside 
agency representative conjectured that, if it happened at all, 
dumping would have diminished as gardens grew and 
became viable. There were very few stories of actual van- 
dalism to the gardens. One gardener with a large plot of veg- 
etables explained that before the fence, people who had not 
helped make the garden would sometimes come and take 
what they wanted. Another gardener told of how Christmas 
decorations were damaged once, laughingly suggesting that 
maybe the person did not like the decorations. One garden 
existed safely for many years without a fence. One garden 
exists today with only a fence at the back (to encourage use 
but discourage through traffic). 

One gardener did have trouble with harassment and 
vandalism before there was a fence. This garden is on a block 
that had and has a high level of drug-related traffic. The 
changes happening in the North Lawndale and increased 
developer and outside agency interest in the gardens was 
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bringing attention to the block that the people involved in 
the drug business did not like. As it happened, the gardener 
spoke to the individuals involved in the harassment, explain- 
ing that she knew their mothers and that she cared about 
them and their future and that the garden was for them too. 
The harassment stopped. On the other hand, a representa- 
tive with an outside greening agency who has worked with 
gardens across the city did say that he had reluctantly come 
to believe that in some few cases, gardens would not suc- 
ceed without a fence. 

The existence of fences begs the questions, who or 
what do they keep in and who or what do they keep out? In 
North Lawndale are the new garden fences keeping some 
residents in and some out? Why did the fences go up when 
Openlands and the Homan Square development activity 
entered the neighborhood? 

I would propose that the fences are not just about pro- 
tecting the gardens, but also relate to authority, ownership 
and control of space. Representatives from more than one 
outside agency talked about the fences. One representative 
who has been working in North Lawndale for years 
explained the control issue; “Fences in the community are 
to barricade [the gardeners] from the community at large. 
They have the tape [playing in their minds]... “We don’t 
want to improve the lot because it will make things worse. 
People will gather. We need a fence to keep out the wrong 
people so the good people can use it.’ These are people who 
feel they have lost control and need to say ‘This is my 
space...my community.’ So, [outside agencies] say sure [to 
the fences]. Maybe over time there won’t be a need for a 
fence...as fires of open space spread...it all goes hand in 
hand.” Perhaps it is even larger than this. 

For Mrs. J and vacant lot gardeners in North 
Lawndale, the fences suggest that the gardeners have 
authority and power in their community and that they are 
serving as responsible community members by keeping gar- 
dens safe from vandals and keeping the block safe from 
unwanted collecting of trash or people. The fences are an 
expression of and a safeguard for the gardeners’ image of 
themselves and their image or identity in the community. 
The fences say “respect this space, respect me.” 


Final Reflections 
and Further Research 


The vacant lot gardens are more than gardens. The major- 
ity of North Lawndale vacant lot gardeners are not garden- 
ing only for the love of gardens or the desire for fresh, 
homegrown produce. When asked directly, gardeners give 
cleaning up the neighborhood, beautification, inspiration, 
example to others and personal pleasure as the top five rea- 
sons for gardening. When asked why they want to clean up 
the neighborhood many respond that it makes the area safer. 
In extended conversation with gardeners, however, the 
meaning of the gardens to the gardeners becomes more 
complex. Many gardeners experience their vacant lot gar- 
den as an opportunity to make a positive difference, to feel 
good about themselves, and to gain in authority and per- 
sonal control on their block and in their community. 

My interpretation of the performance of Mrs. J and 
the other gardeners is similar to the experience of a green- 
ing agency staff member who explains that the meaning of 
the gardens to the gardeners is related to three things: “con- 
trol, vanity and networking.” I take out “vanity” and add 
“identity” to this list. 

We have seen the importance of the gardens to con- 
structing identity in the story of Mrs. J. Regarding control, 
individuals control access to the gardens and maintain a 
highly visible and unique position on their block. The gar- 
dener is a person of consequence who is making a differ- 
ence and helping to improve the quality of life for North 
Lawndale residents. In addition to a sense of accomplish- 
ment and pride, a sense of power and control is involved. 
More than one resident appreciates that the garden is theirs 
alone, that they can deny others access and that they pri- 
vately control what is perceived as public space. 

We must look at the unique history of the residents to 
understand this fully. Race and racial issues are involved. 
Yes, many residents have taken responsibility for their lives 
in North Lawndale over the years, but there were many 
things that they could not control. They could not control 
the jobs leaving the area. They could not control the fact that 
it was difficult to get insurance for buildings after the riots 
of the 60s. They could not control the fact that the City of 
Chicago for a long time let their streets and sidewalks fall 
into such disrepair that a local resident felt the need to stage 
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a “highlights of North Lawndale” tour where he led City of 
Chicago officials down impassable sidewalks to see some of 
the largest gaping holes in North Lawndale’s streets. One 
resident offered that she had not controlled much in her life 
and that she liked having the garden because it gave her 
more authority on her block. Another resident proudly 
stated that since she started her garden she gets more respect 
and can “report” people for leaving their garbage cans in 
front of their building instead of in the alley. Some residents, 
recognizing that gardens and green spaces in an area can 
contribute to raising property values even view cultivating 
gardens as a way of controlling their financial futures. 
Gardens are an investment. 

The gardeners’ sense of ownership and appreciation 
of control has potential positive and negative aspects. On 
the one hand, it empowers a community resident to take 
on responsibility and a position of leadership. Some gar- 
deners testify that since the start of their gardens, their 
street has been cleaner in general and that more people 
are taking care of their houses and yards. On the other 
hand, it potentially excludes or diminishes the participa- 
tion of others. Some gardeners do not want others to work 
in their gardens simply because they feel tremendous 
pride and ownership in their work. In the end, for the vast 
majority of residents in North Lawndale, the gardens exist 
to be experienced passively from a distance. Even if resi- 
dents were willing, there is little opportunity for partici- 
pation in most cases except at an annual picnic or by 
starting another garden. 

Further research would include discussion with res- 
idents who are not gardening. The meaning of the gardens 
and the impact of the vacant lot gardens on the quality of 
life for these people are not known. We do know, however, 
that they will be impacted, at least financially, as property 
values and taxes rise, in the future. 

When asked if the gardens were having any affect on 
North Lawndale residents, a representative with an out- 
side agency brings the question of meaning back again to 
the gardeners, “It’s happening. It’s in small ways I’m not 
thinking of...more subtle.” He went on to explain, “The 
biggest things about their program affecting change 
is...people who have not worked with an agency before 
for help...they get courage to go out and look for other 
ways to improve their neighborhood.” 
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To the outside greening agencies, the gardens serve 
two primary purposes. First, they help improve the envi- 
ronment and the quality of life of residents. Second, and 
more important to almost all interviewed, they serve as a 
vehicle for “building community capacity.” To most green- 
ing agencies this means creating networks where none 
existed or strengthening old networks. It includes provid- 
ing a forum for people to come together to talk about 
issues that effect their lives. It includes building people’s 
communication and networking skills so they can come 
together to participate more fully in their present and 
future. In North Lawndale this goal is being pursued 
through the creation and nurturing of groups like the 
North Lawndale Greening Committee and the North 
Lawndale Garden Corp. 

In a cursory review of literature put out by various 
greening agencies, it is clear that for many agencies 
the primary concern is not greening and gardening. 
These issues are considered tools for a larger purpose 
which materials for the American Community Garden 
Association Conference describe as, “groups (coming) 
together to address environmental/social problems and 
build local capacity through community gardening.” Part 
of the agenda of this organization is “using community 
gardens to cultivate local leadership.” 

The North Lawndale Greening Committee offers an 
opportunity for building vacant lot gardens, community 
networks and local leaders. Perhaps one of the reasons that 
the efforts of Openlands and other agencies have been suc- 
cessful in North Lawndale, however, is because strong net- 
works and leadership already existed. We know that 
networks exist in all communities. They are often not eas- 
ily visible from the outside, but they do exist. Some green- 
ing agency representatives say that the networks in North 
Lawndale were unusually strong. Perhaps this simply 
means that they were unusually visible, but nonetheless, 
gardeners in this area know each other, and some say they 
knew each other before the North Lawndale Greening 
Committee brought them together as gardeners. 

This study began to explore the meaning of the gar- 
dens for the gardeners. Further research is needed to get 
a complete picture of the meaning of the gardens for the 
gardeners as well as for the other residents and stakehold- 
ers in North Lawndale. Continued research would also 
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contribute to understanding the role the greening efforts 
of organizations like Openlands in the process of urban 
change in Chicago and other cities. 

Further research about change in North Lawndale 
might include a study of the many outside agencies 
working in the community, including questions about 
how they came, why they came, what their goals are, how 
they are working toward their goals, and when, if ever, 
they plan to leave. 

Finally, research about constructs of concepts of 
nature might include an examination of images, under- 
standings and feelings relating to gardens and gardening 
and how these are articulated and/or used by stakehold- 
ers in North Lawndale. 


It is too soon to speculate what the gardens will 
mean in the long run to residents of North Lawndale. With 
Homan Square, the massive new housing development, 
the new Dominicks, the new movie theatre and the vacant 
lot gardens has come a sense of something happening in 
the area and a sense of hope for a better future. A teenager 
working with the North Lawndale Garden Corp voiced a 


general sentiment, “I don’t know if the gardens are mak- 


ing a difference, but we need the gardens over here.” 
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Introduction 


his paper will explore the life histories and present 
living situations of elderly Jewish immigrants from 
Russia who reside in Section 8 housing in Uptown. 
A vivid portrait of these people will provide a glimpse of 
everyday life in one of Chicago’s most socially and ethnically 
diverse districts. Community representatives in Uptown are 
concerned with maintaining the neighborhood's particular 
variety of residents. They argue that the greatest threat to 
this kaleidoscope of ethnicity and social backgrounds is the 


ongoing process of gentrification in Chicago's neighbor- 
hoods. The underlying idea of this study is to work as a voice 
for Uptown’s diverse population and to show their remark- 
able resistance against gentrification. 

The term “gentrification” describes the economic and 
cultural transformation of formerly “poor” and “danger- 
ous” inner city areas into “nice,” “safe” and, thus, expen- 
sive neighborhoods suitable for the well-established middle 
class. One of the main reasons for this kind of development 
is the increase of service sector jobs in the inner city areas 
accompanied by a general decrease of the manufacturing 
industry. Typically, young well-educated white-collar pro- 
fessionals move to neighborhoods near downtown because 
they value urban life and prefer to live close to where they 
work. By driving up property values, an influx of these new- 
comers threatens to displace the people who traditionally 
lived there, most of whom usually work blue-collar jobs. 

The occupational differences between the “new” and 
“old” inhabitants are mirrored by their different life styles. 
Sooner or later, the particular free time and consumption 
habits of the young white-collar professionals bring about 
severe changes in the local infrastructure. Bars, cafes, bou- 
tiques and delicatessens open up while pubs and super- 
markets close down. Furthermore, subsidized apartment 
buildings are renovated and sold as expensive condomini- 
ums. Former tenants cannot afford to pay the price and are 
simply kicked out. 

Uptown is currently witnessing the beginnings of such 
a transformation. Yet areas within Uptown also remain 
untouched by the process of gentrification. The area 
bounded by Foster and Montrose to the north and south 
and Sheridan and Broadway to the east and west is still quite 
ethnically diverse with a large population of African- 
Americans, Asians and Russian-Jews. This section fits the 
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image of a poor area with people in the streets begging or 
sitting around, dirty alleys in disrepair and vacant buildings. 

This is the area where most of my research took 
place. The project, proposed by Rabbi Philip Lefkowitz, 
who heads Agudas Achim North Shore Congregation, 
focused on processes of gentrification occurring in 
Uptown, specifically regarding senior citizen immigrants 
from the former U.S.S.R. and Southeast Asia, who live in 
Section 8 housing there. My research partner Ian Kerrigan 
focused on the community of senior immigrants from 
Southeast Asian countries. The goal of the research was to 
illuminate the extreme costs of gentrification and make the 
process more equitable for all, in hopes of avoiding the 
calamity of displacement that these seniors will most likely 
face as gentrification in Uptown intensifies. 

This paper is divided into 4 parts, the first of which 
focuses on methodology, providing a detailed personal 
account of the fieldwork. Research ideas grow out of very 
personal experience in the field and the analysis proceeds 
on a “subjective” level. An account of the way the research 
was conducted helps to explain how the results of this paper 
came about. The second part concentrates on the life histo- 
ries and present situations of the Russian-Jewish immigrants, 
exploring their reasons for immigration and showing their 
struggle for a new identity, The importance of family ties and 
an awareness of the process of gentrification can be detected 
within these accounts, The third section provides an insight 
into the ongoing discourse of gentrification or “revitaliza- 
tion” of the Uptown neighborhood since the end of the sev- 
enties. Finally, the last part reflects upon the research and 
suggests additional projects for bringing the different social 
and ethnic communities in Uptown closer together. 


Methodology 


When I began my work in Uptown, I had no practical train- 
ing in anthropological field research. Throughout my 
undergraduate and graduate studies in Berlin, Germany I 
had mainly concentrated on historical anthropology, Since 
I was inexperienced and had only vague knowledge of the 
neighborhood and its Russian-Jewish community, entering 
the field from above seemed to be the most efficient and 
viable way to establish myself. The other possibility would 
have been to simply hang out on the streets or to go to 
churches and synagogues as an informal means of estab- 
lishing contact with Jewish seniors from the former U.S.S.R. 


But, as someone who is a stranger not only to the Russian- 
Jewish community but also to the surrounding American 
context, I felt that I needed some guidance by well-reputed 
authorities in the field. Also, the immigrants generally do 
not like to share information with people from institutions 
that are removed from their everyday life. They are afraid 
to provide information that could later be used against 
them—for example, when they try to apply for citizenship. 
Thus, the entrance from above through institutions and 
leading figures within the everyday circle of these people 
helped me to overcome my fear of approaching unfamiliar 
communities and founded the necessary trust among the 
Russian men and women. 

During the first three weeks, I ventured into the field 
with my research partner, Ian. After that time we decided 
to work separately. Ian concentrated on the South-East 
Asian community, whereas I focused on the neighborhood’s 
group of Russian-Jewish seniors. I had a lengthy talk with 
Rabbi Philip Lefkowitz, who offered a general overview of 
the daily routine and major concerns of the Jewish immi- 
grants from Russia. He provided addresses of different insti- 
tutions in the Uptown area that serve the immigrant 
population and introduced me to the people in his congre- 
gation, thus, opening a “gate” to the Russian-Jewish people. 
Other major “gate keepers” to the Russian-Jewish commu- 
nity included the manager of the Section 8 building at 920 
Lakeside Street, Martha N., and her secretary, Sophia S. 

At the onset of this project, I intended to gather oral 
histories from the Russian seniors living in eight to ten 
Section 8 housing buildings in the Uptown area, thus pro- 
viding an overall survey of the Russians’ past living situation 
and illuminating their present concerns in a very general 
way. After speaking with Rabbi Lefkowitz, however, I 
decided to establish myself in one specific field site at 
Lakeside Street in order to come up with more detailed por- 
traits of a fewer number of immigrants. This approach 
would enable me to reconstruct a microcosm of people in 
public housing rather than a structural analysis of subsidized 
apartment buildings. Unlike sociology, which tends to focus 
on human society as a whole, anthropological field research 
leaves room to explore the small worlds of everyday life in 
order to discover its varying facets. 

Sophia S. organized four initial interview partners by 
a more or less arbitrary selection process. As it turned out, 
the two main underlying criteria were that the people could 
either speak a little English or were very well known among 
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the Russians in the building. Because of these attributes, the 
informants were not entirely typical representatives of their 
community; nonetheless they were able to provide insight- 
ful information about the present concerns of senior Russian 
immigrants. Certain topics, such as family and desire for cit- 
izenship, surfaced again and again during the initial inter- 
views, and can be generalized for the whole community. The 
informants had an elaborate circle of friends whose experi- 
ences they also mentioned. 

The first interviewee was Sophia P., who is very active 
in a volunteer organization that helps recent Russian immi- 
grants go through the citizenship application process. The 
second interviewee was Klara R. She was very open and 
seemed interested in telling her life story and sharing her 
everyday experiences. The “artist with only one arm,” 
Nehemia G., became an important informant. He is a 
famous man among the Russian community in the Lakeside 
Building and offered rich insight into the contradictory ways 
in which recent immigrants try to mediate between their for- 
mer ways of living and the new American culture. 

One of the main informants throughout the research 
was Basya S. Basya is a very self-confident woman who never 
allows her worries to overwhelm her. Unlike most of the 
other informants, she is very religious and calls the syna- 
gogue at Kenmore Street her “first home.” She is the unof- 
ficial leader of the Russian-Jewish people who attend 
services regularly. The women and men from the synagogue 
admire her for her general and religious knowledge and the 
way she seems to master all difficulties. 

Later during my fieldwork, two other Russian-Jews 
also became major informants through referrals from the 
initial interviews. Vladimir O., who also lived at 920 
Lakeside Street, was the head of the organization called 
“The Russian Community,” which tries to establish a tightly 
knit social network among the Russian-Jewish people in the 
Lakeside Building. Through Vladimir and his organization, 
I was able to gain insight into another significant institution 
for the Russian-Jewish people besides the synagogue. 

The other major informant was Faina R. Faina was 
the only one who does not live at the Lakeside building, but 
resides in the public housing building on Kenmore Street. 
She was one of the women who regularly attended services 
at the synagogue in the neighborhood. Unlike all the other 
informants, we never set up formal interviews. I got to know 
her from Saturday services at the synagogue where we fre- 
quently chatted, and occasionally she invited me over to her 
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apartment. Because Faina regarded me more as an acquain- 
tance than a researcher, she always moved freely about her 
usual business when I was over. If she had considered me 
more of a researcher from an official institution, it might 
have taken longer for her to feel so comfortable going about 
her regular activities in my presence. Faina offered a per- 
spective on the present problems of people who immigrated 
to the States for political and economic reasons but never 


arrived in the new country emotionally. 
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These six people provide a kaleidoscopic perspective 


on the Russian-Jewish immigrant experience and illuminate 
the variety of concerns that currently confront one com- 
munity within the Uptown neighborhood. Besides spend- 
ing as much time as I could with the seniors, I also 
interviewed several representatives of organizations which 
either help Russian-Jewish immigrants in their struggle to 


gain citizenship or deal with general gentrification issues 
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regarding the neighborhood's further social and economi- 
cal development. However, groups like the Russian 
Volunteer Organization, the Council for Jewish Elderly, 
EZRA Mutual Service, and the Organization of the North- 
East could only offer very general information. Directly 
engaging in anthropological fieldwork was the most effec- 
tive means of gaining an intimate view of the Jewish-Russian 
people and the community they comprise. 

To get an idea of the neighborhood in general, I sim- 
ply hung out on the streets or went to several cafes and bars 
in the Uptown area. Since the aim of the project was to expli- 
cate the present situation of Russian-Jewish people in an area 
gradually being gentrified, I was specifically looking for 
traits of gentrification—a process that should be considered 
not only in economical terms, but also as a transformation 
of life styles. It is an acknowledged phenomenon that the 
social climate of an area changes as the property values rise 
and former inhabitants are forced to move. Analyzing the 
metamorphosis of social institutions as a result of gentrifi- 
cation can provide additional insight into what is usually 
thought to be a primarily economic process. It is important 
to mention here that I did not live in Uptown during the 
time of my research, a fact I very much regret. When work- 
ing with the seniors, my location did not matter much 
because I arranged times to meet with them, usually at their 
apartments. Living in Evanston became a handicap in terms 
of gaining an intimate knowledge of the neighborhood and 
the gradual process of gentrification, For this, it would have 
been helpful to become a part of the vivid street life in 
Uptown, but street life does not proceed by appointments. 
Getting to know various people from the street requires a 
lot of time day after day, which would have been more fea- 
sible if I had lived in Uptown. 


Camera Project 


A unique component of my research called the “Camera 
Project” enabled the Russian-Jewish people to capture per- 
sonal glimpses of their neighborhood on film. I asked them 
to photograph their favorite place in Uptown, what they 
thought was most “American” and something that repre- 
sents “home” for them. A selection of these photos are 
incorporated throughout this report. The images enable us 
to see the neighborhood through the eyes of people who 
occupy the margin of two cultures. Although they have 
physically left their former home, it is debatable whether 


they have fully arrived, emotionally and mentally speaking, 
in the United States. Their current way of life is shaped by 
the wish to mediate between their cultural background and 
the new American context. Probing at these underlying 
themes enable us to better understand what it means to form 
community and how concepts of Americanness can color 


our communities in particular ways. 


Impulses to Immigrate— 7 
“In Russia, People Were Not Free 


When asked why they decided to immigrate, many of the 
Russian-Jews immediately replied that they were seeking 
religious freedom in the United States. During the early 
1990s, the Ukraine and Belorussia were witnessing increas- 
ing anti-Semitism. Vladimir, the head of the “Russian 
Community” commented, “They [anti-Semitic Ukrainians] 
treated us like dogs. We never had a chance to get into any 
high position since we were Jews.” 

One of the volunteers at the Russian Volunteer 
Organization referred to the long history of anti-Semitic 
sentiment in the Belorussia and Ukraine, adding that the 
Poles and the Ukrainians were mainly responsible for the 
Holocaust, not the Germans. “Who had the worst con- 
centration camps,” he asked rhetorically. “The Poles and 
the Ukrainians.” . 

When I reminded him that most of the concentration 
camps like Auschwitz were led by Germans, he replied, 
“But who did the work? The Germans would have never 
succeeded if the...Ukrainians had not been so anti-Semitic.” 

This interpretation of the Shoah powerfully illustrates 
that the past always serves to legitimize the present. For 
Jewish immigrants, it is important to legitimize, not only for 
strangers but also to themselves, that the decision to leave 
their home country was their only option. 

When these Russian-Jews stated freedom of religion 
as one of their main reasons for immigrating, it does not nec- 
essarily imply devoted religious belief. Some of them hardly 
knew the basic Jewish rituals and only a few had learned 
Yiddish or read the Torah. Back in the former U.S.S.R., espe- 
cially during the Stalin era, it was life threatening to openly 
practice Judaism. The seniors’ parents seldom dared to teach 
their children Jewish beliefs and never passed their religious 
knowledge on to the next generation. Growing up in the 
absence of religion, many of the Russian-Jewish immigrants 
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became passionate Communists whereas others considered 
themselves atheists. It is only recently, after their immigra- 
tion to the United States, that many of them have begun to 
cultivate a religious Jewish identity. 

Although few of the seniors devotedly practice 
Judaism, all of them have been very much formed by a cul- 
tural Jewish system of norms and values, one of the main 
characteristics of which is great emphasis on family ties. 
Family ties comprise another reason for Russian Jewish 
seniors to immigrate to the U.S. Usually their children or 
grandchildren had decided to leave the country to settle here 
and the elderly people, who had never considered immi- 
gration, chose to follow their children rather than stay alone. 
Olga, a woman I met at the Lakeside Building, came six 
years ago when she was 77. When I commented that it 
requires a lot of courage to leave one’s home country at such 
an advanced age, she replied, “You know in the Ukraine we 
all lived together. I was never alone...\Well what can you do 
when your children and grandchildren immigrate to the 
U.S.? You follow them.” 

Faina and Klara also came because their daughters 
and sons had already moved to the United States and set- 
tled in Chicago. Both of them described it as a very difficult 
step. Klara, for example, talked about her prestigious pro- 
fessional position in the former USSR. She had been a physi- 
cian and had earned enough money to lead a very decent 
life when she retired. She and her husband traveled a lot and 
had three nice apartments that they had purchased from sav- 
ings over the years. It was a great hardship to leave all this 
behind in order to come to the United States where she has 
almost nothing. Although she claims to be happy that she 
can see her children and grandchildren regularly, she still 
struggles to come to terms with the change in her social sta- 
tus. Once she had been in a rather privileged position of 
owning an apartment and enjoying the reputation of a for- 
mer physician. Now in the U.S., she has to struggle to make 
ends meet with a small monthly pension. She lives in pub- 
lic housing, which serves as a social stigma for being “poor.” 

Faina had been a physician too. Her daughter and son 
immigrated to the United States at the end of the 80s along 
with the grandchildren, leaving Faina pretty much alone. 
Her husband, as well as her mother, had died several years 
earlier and her sister, the only family member to remain in 
the Ukraine, was also planning to immigrate. Faina’s chil- 
dren insisted that she apply for immigration as well. Along 
with her sister, Faina first landed in Israel where she received 


a visa to come to the United States and join her immediate 
family. Her sister decided to stay in Israel, and Faina has not 
seen her since departing for Chicago. Faina, like Klara, led 
a very decent middle class life in the USSR. Her husband 
had been a physician too. They and their children had trav- 
eled a great deal and since their retirement, she and her hus- 
band had spent most of their summers at their two small 
cottages. When she immigrated, she sold the cottages for a 
pittance and gave away all her jewelry, including her wed- 
ding ring. However, the financial loss was less significant to 
her than the loss of most of her photo albums. She had 
mailed them ahead and they never arrived. “My whole life 
was in there,” she told me. “And now it is lost.” 

The loss of the documentation of her past leaves Faina 
with the feeling of being a person without history, a “noth- 
ing” in the U.S. Thus, unlike Klara, she does not so much 
try to come to terms with a shift in social status, but with the 
idea of having no social status at all. “I don’t know any- 
thing,” she concluded, “I don’t even understand the people 
here...I am 80 years and I am locked”. 

Although family ties are very strong, the “old” and the 
“young” live rather segregated from each other. The seniors’ 
children often reside in the suburbs and visit their parents 
once a week at the Lakeside Building. When I asked why 
the different generations live separately and said that I 
thought the Jewish idea of family life is that “old” and 
“young” live together, someone from the Russian Volunteer 
Society replied, “How would you like to live with your 
mom? Children can go on your nerves. Parents can go on 
your nerves. No, it is better this way. Nobody has too great 
obligations. If I want to give something to my children, I 
give something. If I don’t, I don’t. I phone them, when I 
want to talk to them. They phone me, when they want to 
talk to me... Well, my boy phones every day.” 

The motivation to immigrate is almost always a con- 
glomerate of several reasons. Besides the two main expla- 
nations for coming to the U.S.—religious freedom and 
family ties—there are other reasons, opinions and ideas 
influencing the decision to emigrate. Some of the Russian- 
Jewish people had a strong sense that the government of the 
former USSR did not care about individual citizens. The 
state provided bad housing, low salaries and bad medical 
care. Basya, for example, said: “They [the Ukrainian gov- 
ernment officials] don’t care. They don’t care for the peo- 
ple and they don’t take care of the buildings.” 
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In addition to the religious freedom several men and 
women emphasized the general political freedom in the U.S. 
Most of the time, they themselves had been committed 
Communists who were bitterly disappointed during the 
Stalin era, or they realized the state’s hypocrisy thanks to the 
changes in 1985, Faina, a former member of the Communist 
Party, said resentfully “Well, the communists...it were empty 
words. Ridiculous! But, I did not know. I believed. They did 
not tell us the truth.” She and her husband had often dis- 
agreed on politics. He always wanted to leave the country 
and told her that the only future for the Socialist system was 
a dictatorship. Because she repeatedly defended govern- 
mental decisions, she now struggles with the fact that all her 
ideals about a just Communist society fell apart during the 
time of “Perestroika.” Revisiting her past has enabled Faina 
to realize her misguided faith in a society that was not what 
it claimed to be. The experience of being blind to the dic- 
tatorial character of politics makes Faina now a passionate 
advocate of freedom of speech and tolerance towards all: 
“In Russia people were not free. Here you are allowed to 
say what you want... it is not allowed to judge. That is the 
greatest achievement.” 

Since the Russian-Jewish people often told me that 
some of their relatives or friends immigrated to Israel or 
Germany, I was curious to learn why they had chosen 
America, or whether they had been able to choose. Besides 
the fact that their children were often already in the U.S., some 
of them said that they did not want to stay in Israel because 
they did not like Israeli politics, i.e. the conflict between 
Palestinians and Israelis, Germany, both Basya and the artist 
said, was out of the question since it is the country of the 
Holocaust. They are both very well aware that German pol- 
itics concerning Jewish culture and communities is still sen- 
sitive, although the knowledge of genocide is even stronger. 


Russian World and Religious Home— 
Places for New Identity 


There are two main Russian-Jewish communities at the 
Lakeside Building that differ in religious views and ways of 
addressing their Russian background within the American 
context. On one hand, there is the so-called “Russian 
Community,” a well-organized group of Russian-Jewish 
seniors who celebrate birthdays and funerals, Russian holli- 
days and religious events together at the apartment build- 
ing. On the other hand, there are the “Synagogue People,” 


a rather small and loosely organized group of men and 
women who meet regularly at services in the orthodox syn- 
agogue on Kenmore Street. Activities at the temple are a 
focal point in the lives of these “Synagogue People.” 

Between the “Russian Community” and the 
“Synagogue-men and women” there is almost no overlap. 
“Russian Communiters” are not interested in going to reg- 
ular services at the temple, nor do the “Synagogue People” 
ever want to join the “Communiters” for the different social 
gatherings at the Lakeside building. 

Vladimir, the head of the “Russian Community” is 
very proud of “his” organization. One of his major concerns 
is to establish a tightly knit network of communication 
among elderly Russian people. Thus, on each floor of the 
apartment building, the “Community” has a “contact per- 
son” who invites the people to its events. The organization 
also has a telephone list of all Russian people in the build- 
ing and periodically calls them just to touch base. Thanks 
to this efficient information network, the parties and events 
organized by the “Community” are always crowded. “We 
celebrate several Russian holidays like ‘Novui God’, a spe- 
cific kind of New Year's party,” Vladimir explained. “We 
also arrange concerts of the Russian Women’s Choir.” 

The organization is dedicated to the idea of keeping 
Russian culture and Russian language alive. Vladimir and 
other “communiters” suggest that people watch Russian TV 
as well as read Russian newspapers. They also encourage the 
elderly to teach their grandchildren the Russian language. 
In this way, Vladimir and his organization try to preserve a 
kind of “Russian World,” providing a familiar and safe social 
and cultural territory in the strange and often identity-threat- 
ening American environment. Vladimir himself, who hardly 
speaks any English, exemplifies the extent to which people 
immerse themselves in the Russian microcosm. 

In this aspect he very much differs from Basya, the 
leading figure among the “Synagogue People.” Basya fol- 
lows a different policy than immersion into a “Russian 
world” and always wants to speak English in order to learn 
it. “I only watch American TV and read American newspa- 
pers,” she stated. “Only through this practice you can learn 
another language.” 

Instead of living in a “Russian World,” Basya tries to 
establish a kind of balance between her heritage and an 
American way of life. She is interested in American litera- 
ture, wants to learn about American history and is very 
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proud of her English. On the other hand, she insists that her 
grandchild learn to read Russian literature in its original lan- 
guage. “No translation is able to convey the beauty of the 
Russian language,” she said. Her wish and ability to medi- 
ate between her origin and the American culture finds its 
most concise expression in her work as an interpreter at the 
synagogue. In this role, she enables communication between 
the American Rabbi and the Russian Jewish people. Basya, 
with her level of activity and her knowledge of English, is 
still an exception among the “Synagogue People.” However, 
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the fact that she is the leading figure among the women and 
men at the temple shows that the group’s understanding of 
itself differs immensely from that of the “Russian 
Communiters” with Vladimir at their head. The “Synagogue 
People” emphasize the importance of a “religious home” 
over the “Russian World.” Like the latter, the “religious 
home” serves as a familiar and, hence, safe social and cul- 
tural refuge in a strange and identity-threatening American 
environment. Although the “Synagogue People” usually do 
not know much about Judaism, they have a very strong 
understanding of being Jewish since it is one reason that 


brought them here. 


Even Basya, whom the “Synagogue People” admire 
for her great religious knowledge, had hardly known the 
Torah before she immigrated to the United States. When 
she emigrated in 1992, at first she did not feel at home and 
grew quite depressed. She did not dare discuss her feelings 
of despondency since her family and friends looked upon 
her as a strong woman who never cries or has problems. She 
started to go to the reformist synagogue on Devon Street 
and began to read the Torah. Still, answers that could give 
meaning to her new life in America remained elusive. 
Finally, she discovered the synagogue on Kenmore Street. 

“Tt was an orthodox synagogue. It spoke to my heart. 
When they opened the shrine I saw God. I knew suddenly 
what brought me here. Since then everything is much eas- 
ier... The synagogue is my home and my second family.” 

The temple on Kenmore Street provided refuge and 
purpose for Basya during a major transition in her life. 
When she could not find help within her family, an essen- 
tial part of her “Russian World,” she found support in reli- 
gion, a new kind of “home.” 

Faina’s story of how she found her way to the syna- 
gogue is similar. Living alone in a public housing building 
and seeing her children only once a week, she became 
depressed and very sick. In this situation, she started to go 
to the temple at Kenmore Street. She too says that the syn- 
agogue offers a “religious home” to her. 

In comparing the different ways that the “Russian 
Community” and the “Synagogue People” reconciled their 
former identities within a new social context, it is note- 
worthy that the latter, who initially appear much more 


orthodox and less willing to compromise in their 


Jewishness, are actually more open to social and cultural 


assimilation. This apparent paradox—strict and simulta- 
neously open—can be explained in different ways. 
Through their Jewishness, the “Synagogue People” have 
established a highly ritualized social and cultural self- 
understanding. Their strict and elaborate rituals convey a 
strong sense of belonging together. In this way the social 
and cultural space of Jewish people not only fosters the 
creation of stable identities, it also produces a secure social 
and cultural terrain. Such a strong and assured (Jewish) 
self-understanding makes it much easier to immerse one- 
self in a different (American) context since the limits of 


cultural immersion are thus clearly defined in advance. 
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The “Russian Community” does not offer this kind 
of strong identity of being Jewish. It rather establishes an 
identity as a Russian, which makes it rather difficult to 
immerse oneself into the American context. Whereas a 
“Jewish” identity in the first place delimits itself from other 
religions, a “Russian” identity sets itself apart from another 
secular social and cultural systems. 

Several people associate with neither the “Russian 
Community” or with the “Synagogue People.” Nehemia 
G., the “artist with only one arm,” is one of them. Nehemia 
is a very private person. For example, when I first asked 
him about his Jewish descent, he immediately answered 
that he had grown up in a total absence of religion and that 
he still maintains distance from the religious aspects of 
being Jewish. However, his apartment—his very private 
space—was plastered with religious paintings telling sto- 
ries of Judaism. The different drawings also depicted the 
countryside of his former home country, the Ukraine: “The 
woods, the rivers and the mountains are so beautiful there,” 
he commented. Nehemia would love to revisit the Ukraine. 
In a way his apartment with its paintings represents the 
“Russian World” and gives his religious ideas a “home” at 
the same time. 


Gentrification in Uptown— 
“We Keep Moving Further West 
to Escape the Yuppie-Folk” 


Through its geographical location as well as its infrastruc- 
ture, Uptown presents a perfect area for gentrification. The 
region along the shores of Lake Michigan provides differ- 
ent kinds of recreational activities such as biking, jogging 
and picnicking in the surrounding park, and jet skiing and 
swimming in the Lake. The “El” runs north- and south- 
bound and guarantees relatively quick transportation to the 
downtown areas. Andersonville, with its various nightclubs, 
alternative bookshops and clothing stores, lies within walk- 
ing distance. Furthermore, Uptown itself offers a variety of 
evening entertainment. The Rivera and Aragon are famous 
for their different, elaborate and quite expensive theater 
plays and musical performances. The Green Mill is very 
well known for its great jazz concerts. Last but not least, 
Uptown has a large quantity of residential areas with 
impressive architecture. 
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Although it seems Uptown has all the potential to 
attract today’s “Gentry’—the affluent, mostly white, well- 
educated young men and women with high salaries and a 
preference for urban life—gentrification is proceeding 
slowly in this neighborhood. The result is a rather contra- 
dictory image of Uptown today. Whereas some individuals 
and institutions still look upon the neighborhood as a 
“poor” or even “dangerous” area, others already describe 
Uptown as a kind of “yuppie-region” referring to the appar- 
ently increasing number of small designer shops or the 
growing gay scene. The latter is looked upon as the epitome 
of the “gentrifiers” because of their often expensive and 
refined lifestyle. 

When I talked to people at The Green Mill, Uptown’s 
contradictory image was most concisely mirrored in one vis- 
itor’s explanation of why he and his wife had moved out of 
the area. Tim R. passionately remarked, “It all got so com- 
mercialized in Uptown... We keep moving further west only 
to escape the yuppie-folk.” 

He also used the term “gentrification,” expressing 
regret for a loss of authenticity. For example, at the Green 
Mill, Tim explained, there are no African-Americans any- 
more, although jazz is their music. Everything in the neigh- 
borhood just gets “nicer,” “cleaner” and more “sterile.” 
Such development is pushing the former inhabitants away. 
On the other hand, Tim complained that the Rivera and the 
Aragon have not been renovated yet. He went on to say that 
it was still dangerous to live in Uptown as evidenced by the 
area’s high crime rate. Whereas Tim had initially described 
the disadvantages of “gentrification,” he later drew a pic- 
ture of a kind of “pauperization” of Uptown. 

The ambivalent feelings and ideas about the process 
of the neighborhood's gentrification are also expressed in 
the different politics of community representatives. Some 
neighborhood officials develop different strategies in order 
to keep the “yuppies” out of Uptown, while others are con- 
cerned with integrating the young affluent men and 
women into the community’s activities and making it 
attractive for them to live in Uptown. For example, the 
Organization of the North-East (ONE) aims to preserve 
Uptown’s unique ethnic and social diversity by supporting 
groups that want to buy property in the neighborhood for 
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community centers or public housing. In this way the orga- 
nization tries to keep huge real estate companies out of 
Uptown. The ONE people argue that many real estate 
firms are solely interested in either constructing large con- 
dominium buildings or in converting apartments in for- 
mer section 8 buildings into expensive condos. The final 
aim of ONE is to provide enough affordable housing for 
people with lower incomes and to prevent a massive influx 
of the so-called “yuppie folk.” 

A contradicting strategy of “integration” can be found 
in the organizers of the first Argyle International Fest. As 
the representative of an Asian Aid association emphasized, 
it was important to keep the festival very “multicultural.” A 
multicultural flair, she argued, fascinates the “yuppies.” She 
reminded the other community officials not to forget the 
“yuppie food” at the Fest, i.e. meaty as well as vegetarian 
versions of “whole food” dishes. By catering to their stereo- 
typed whims, the organizer hoped to show the attractive- 
ness of Uptown to young educated professionals. 

What do the Russian-Jewish people think about the 
process of gentrification? I usually asked them whether they 
had noticed that the area was getting “nicer” and that 
“wealthier people” were moving in. I also wanted to know 
whether they feel threatened by this development and worry 
about getting kicked out of their building. They always wel- 
comed the idea that the neighborhood is getting cleaned up 
and that more affluent men and women are moving in. “It 
is nice when everything gets nicer,” Basya commented. It 
would only be for the best, she further stated, if more young 
affluent professionals live in Uptown since they are more 
“educated” and “civilized” than the current inhabitants of 
the neighborhood. 

Never did the Russian-Jewish people express a sense 
of feeling threatened by the process of gentrification. The 
Lakeside Building belongs to the Section 8 housing com- 
plex until 2004 they said. Because they have to solve so many 
other current problems, they do not have the energy to 
devote much thought to a problematic future which is still 
five years away. 

Another reason why they rather welcome than reject 
the idea of Uptown’s gentrification might be that they 
themselves once belonged to the well established middle 


class in the former USSR. Thus, their self-image and ideas 
about a meaningful life have much more in common with 
the American middle class way of life than with the sys- 
tem of norms and values of people from a lower class 
social background. 

The discourse on gentrification in Uptown is certainly 
not an invention of the late 90s. Literature and newspaper 
research reveal that already in the 1960s the Chicago pub- 
lic was concerned with “revitalizing” the neighborhood by 
bringing in new businesses, creating cleaner streets, and pro- 
ducing a wealthier community. This rather uncritical dis- 
course on “revitalization” changed around 1982, at which 
time the term “gentrification” appeared in several newspa- 
per articles. Journalists then began to focus on the undesir- 
able effects of “revitalization” alias “gentrification.” It was 
argued that the continuous influx of wealthier people into 
the area would decrease the amount of affordable housing 
and eventually force lower income men and women to relo- 
cate. As a response to this fear, many key community rep- 
resentatives supported the idea of developing more 
subsidized housing. 

Uptown’s more affluent residents, on the other hand, 
began to complain about local politics, demanding more 
political decisions geared to the specific needs of middle 
income men and women. One of the main reasons for the 
rather slow process of gentrification in Uptown, in my opin- 
ion, is the still significant number of homeless and poor peo- 
ple in the neighborhood. They are an essential and highly 
visible part of Uptown’s daily street life. For new residents, 
these people create a negative perception of the neighbor- 
hood. Again and again, Uptown’s wealthier community 
complains about the “homeless problem.” 
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Final Reflections and Further Research 


“The skyscrapers are so much ‘American.’ You cannot find that 
anywhere else.” 


The decision to leave one’s home for a foreign land cannot 
be easy. Most of the elderly Jewish immigrants currently liv- 
ing in Uptown had spent their entire lives in Russia and left 
much behind to forge a new life in America, the reputed 
land of freedom and equality. Assimilating oneself into 
American culture while preserving a sense of heritage 
involves complicated processes. Through the examples of 
Vladimir and Basya, we can find two distinctive types of 
constructing identity within a new cultural environment. 
Basya forces a kind of “cultural hybridization,” attempting 
to merge her background with the American way of life. 
Vladimir, on the other hand, advocates maintaining as 
much separation as possible between the “American” and 
“Russian” worlds. 

As the leaders of two groups within the larger Russian- 
Jewish community, Basya and Vladimir epitomize different 
approaches to immigrant acculturalization. The role of reli- 


gion is especially interesting in these counter-perspectives. 
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“When I first went to the park, I discovered the chestnut trees. It 
reminded me of Kiev. Kiev is famous for its flowering chestnut 


trees during the spring.” 


From the “Synagogue People,” we can detect a higher level 
of comfort and openness to Americanization. Perhaps it is 
their strong sense of spirituality that enables them to feel less 
threatened by American ways supplanting their heritage and 
cultural identity. When analyzing community development 
and interactions, one must consider that “community” is a 
spiritual and emotional space as well as a physical location, 
although such nebulous and subjective concepts can be dif- 
ficult to draw upon when instituting policies and programs. 

Neighborhood organizations and community leaders 
in Uptown are currently concerned with preserving the 
area’s cultural and ethnic diversity throughout impending 
gentrification. Bridging gaps between the often disparate 
groups of people who live in Uptown is one way that the 
neighborhood can maintain its diverse qualities and unique 
character. The “Camera Project” offers enormous potential 


for furthering such a goal. Extending the project to involve 
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all the different social and ethnic groups in Uptown could 
work as a catalyst for communication between the different 
communities. They could meet to exchange their pictures 
and their perspectives, commenting on the photos and ask- 
ing questions about them. The photos could also be put 
together in an exhibition that travels to various community 
centers throughout the entire city, thus providing a vibrant 
record of Uptown’s different social and ethnic microcosm. 

Additional research on Uptown’s diverse population 
is necessary, particularly comparative studies of the neigh- 
borhood’s various ethnic and cultural groups. Similarities 
and divergences between different communities best illu- 
minate the peculiarities of each particular population. At the 
time of my microcosmic analysis of 920 Lakeside Street, my 
research partner, Ian Kerrigan, accumulated basic data on 
South-East Asian people in the area, illuminating a general 
insight into their ways of living in Uptown. The juxtaposi- 
tion of these two research projects provides a first step in 
the direction of a comparative study, Further analysis of this 
research is necessary to focus more in depth on the question 
of cultural comparison, examining both the strengths and 
weaknesses of each ethnic group. 
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Another comparative study could focus on a Russian- 
Jewish community in a different American or even 
European city. This research might discover to what degree 
the immigrants’ everyday life routine is formed by the spe- 
cific urban context they are living in. This kind of ethnog- 
raphy would contribute to an anthropology of rather than 
in the city. 

A very different kind of study could concentrate on 
the formal and informal networks among Uptown’s Russian- 
Jewish people. This research would increase access to such 
networks, thus helping to better communicate ideas 
between local politicians and the Russian-Jewish people. 
When setting up new kinds of social and cultural facilities 
for Russian-Jewish people, different communication habits 
and definitions of sociability should be taken into account. 
In this way, detailed knowledge about the different networks 
is essential to developing stronger communities. As Uptown 
undergoes increasing gentrification, community and reli- 
gious groups in the neighborhood are working to make this 
process as equitable as possible by incorporating the voices 
of the area’s longtime inhabitants. 


Photographs Courtesy of Victoria Hegner 
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“At Risk” and Taking Risks: After-School 
Development in Chicago Neighborhoods 


Gabriel Culbert 


Gabe Culbert is the Youth Director at the Robert Taylor Boys and Girls Club in Chicago, Illinois, and holds a B.A. in 


Anthropology from the University of Chicago. 


Introduction 


fter-school organizations play a crucial role in edu- 

cating and socializing inner-city youth, assembling 

their adult identities, contributing to their cultural 
and moral values, and equipping them with the practical 
and analytic skills to become successful participants in 
their communities as well as in national and global arenas. 
This study provides an ethnographic perspective on how 
after-school programs acculturate urban American youth. 
The goal of the research is to contribute to a map of suc- 
cessful and sustainable after-school opportunities in 
Chicago and to illuminate some of the social circumstances 
that affect youth participation across a range of social and 
economic groups. 

“After-School” refers to the entire spectrum of formal 
and loosely organized programs, activities and environments 
that acculturate youth outside of school, usually between 
3:00 and 8:00 P.M. After-school activities include playing 
sports, watching TV or using computers, painting and 
“hanging-out.” For some, after-school is a time to practice 
a musical instrument, get a job or participate in a national 
youth organization like Boys & Girls Clubs. For many young 
people this is the most unsupervised and unstructured part 
of their 24-hour day. Though some youth through com- 
punction, peer influence, or sheer instinct use this time to 
seek guidance and mentoring from responsible adults, oth- 
ers are quite literally raised in the streets and stairwells of 
public housing, all too often in the absence of adequate 
supervision. Although enormous inequalities exist in the dis- 
tribution and availability of after-school opportunities for 
urban youth, adolescents do exercise choice within a lim- 
ited range of options. The decisions youth make about 
where to go and what to do after-school have critical con- 
sequences for their long-term development, the outcomes 


a 


of their educations, their pursuits in life and the tools with 
which they can implement short and long-term goals. 
Because inner-city youth have a unique set of devel- 
opmental expectations characterized by concerns about the 
potential for their involvement in gangs, drugs, violence and 
sexual exploitation, urban youth organizations often 
develop around a negative stereotype of teenagers being “at- 
risk.” One of the main foci of this research is to expose the 
productive possibilities that adhere in risk-taking (Ponton 
1997! Heath 1998). Adolescents crave risk. If adolescents 
do not encounter the opportunity to take risks in an envi- 
ronment where failure can be managed and enlightening, 
they will surely find a similar opportunity in some milieu 
where failure has tragic and irreparable consequences. 
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The psychologically and socially transformative expe- 
riences of a young person’s life often involve confrontation 
and risk taking. VanGennep (1960) was among the first 
anthropologists to observe that the biological and cultural 
thresholds of human life are marked, induced, articulated, 
and reproduced through transitional challenges or rites of 
passage. The opportunity for risk-taking provided in certain 
rites of passage is essential to the development and matura- 
tion of youth in virtually all cultures, and that of Chicago’s 
inner city is no exception. The challenge to urban after- 
school organizations lies in resolving the tension that exists 
between providing opportunity for safe and fun recreation 
while simultaneously demanding that youth constantly 
exceed themselves to perform above and beyond their 
expectations, learning the skills necessary to survive and par- 
lay their environment. 


Methodology 


This study was conducted during the summer of 1998 in 
Chicago, Illinois under the direction of the Center for 
Cultural Understanding and Change at The Field Museum. 
Fieldwork began the second week of June and ended the 
third week of August. During this time, I conducted on-site 
interviews throughout Chicago neighborhoods with young 
people between the ages of 12 and 20 in an effort to under- 
stand the qualities of after-school organizations that youth 
identified as both popular and unpopular. 

Following the work of Halpern (1991)? and Heath 
& Soep (1996,1997)3 this research focused on older, more 
densely populated and economically disadvantaged urban 
neighborhoods where material resources and formal sup- 
port are scarce, and in which few opportunities for artis- 
tic or social expression exist for youth. In these 
traditionally under-represented areas I began looking for 
innovative organizations where youth participated outside 
of the home and school. 

Between the home and the classroom, these intersti- 
tial organizations are primary sites where youth learn and 
fashion identities for themselves. A wide range of recre- 
ational, artistic and employment-oriented after-school orga- 
nizations are decisive in establishing the attitudes of youth 
with respect to themselves and the world around them. My 
expectations were consistent with Heath’s observation that 
“successful youth organizations provide links to the com- 
munity and mainstream institutions, ‘authentic curricula’ 
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of the most fundamental kind—a learning, performing 
group in which it is safe to take risks, to stretch and to learn 
new roles and ways of using oral and written language” 
(1994: 280). 

In my research, I therefore focus on organizations 
where youth demonstrate ability to enlist resources and 
strengthen relationships within a community, to attempt 
original and adaptive communication strategies, and to 
acquire a heightened capacity for manipulating symbols. 
While these qualities emerge in a variety of settings, nowhere 
do they cluster so consistently as in the arts. 

Heath and Soep found that youth in art-based pro- 
grams were more likely to challenge themselves in a variety 
of ways. Through the arts, youth were encouraged to (1) take 
risks (2) adopt a variety of roles and functions and (3) inter- 
nalize a set of rules and responsibilities. I used these results 
to formulate a group of organizing issues, a set of anticipa- 
tions and a methodology through which to interpret infor- 
mation from a plethora of nested and hierarchized sources. 

An important data-collecting device in my project was 
the Chicago Youth Survey that was completed by twenty- 
five students, most of whom were youth surveyed at the 
Lowell School. The survey consisted of 22 open-ended ques- 
tions, which I designed to assess which local activities teens 
were involved in, as well as what opportunities they would 
like to have in their neighborhoods. The survey asked these 
same questions in a variety of ways. The results of the sur- 
vey were used to supplement the data collected from inter- 
views and participant observation at the Lowell School and 
are discussed in the section beginning on page 49. 

Fieldwork was divided into three phases. Photog- 
raphy, audio/voice recording, and field notes were taken at 
each phase of the fieldwork in order to test the efficacy of 
each as a data-collecting technique. The research consisted 
primarily of participant-observation, on-site interviews, and 
a written survey. 

Phase One: J initiated fieldwork by doing a broad 
survey of youth programs and organizations that had previ- 
ous connections to the Field Museum or close sources. 
During this first phase, I mapped out organizations in the 
Chicago area, observing where services clustered and 
thinned, and juxtaposed these against a variety of other 
maps: demographic grids, voting districts, and cultural and 
economic territories. I also contacted directors and volun- 
teers at 28 community-based organizations in Chicago in 
order to find out from individuals “in the field” some of the 
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substantive issues and challenges in youth organizing and 
after-school programs. I stopped by neighborhood parishes, 
youth picnics and attended intervention-training sessions at 
the Board of Education in order to immerse myself in the 
local context. I followed a host of contacts and documented 
informant networks. 

Phase Two: This phase began by visiting a number 
of youth organizations and sites where groups of youth were 
visible from the street, such as church barbecues, athletic or 
recreational gatherings, city parks, bus and “L” stops. At 
this same time, I conducted informal, on-site interviews with 
youth. Interviews typically began by asking an adolescent 
about the activity in which he/she was currently engaged. 
From these interviews I got a sense of the types of activities 
and organizations adolescents were involved in as well as the 
quality of their interest in a program and other factors mit- 
igating their sustained participation. During Phase Two, I 
refined a list of organizations that served youth in the 
Chicago area. 

Phase Three: From this list I chose three after- 
school organizations. During the final two weeks I spent 
time observing youth, distributing written surveys and con- 
ducting follow-up interviews with teens and educators at 
these three sites. 

A critical factor in my selection of the locations was 
that youth in these environments are intently engaged in 
their respective activities and having fun. Work and play are 
regularly brought together in these environments. I also 
chose these sites because the group size in each case is small, 
with a narrow instructor to student ratio. Most significantly, 
each of these three organizations possesses an artistic com- 
ponent through which youth can take positive, imaginative 
risks alongside their peers. Youth learn more quickly and 
demonstrate a greater capacity for learning in environments 
where they are able to enter into leadership positions, to plan 
and negotiate activities and to assume responsibility for the 
outcome of a project or performance. These successful orga- 
nizations are flexible and contingent. As one artist put it, 
“We are all responsible for what happens to us. I get every- 
one together, T takes care of the treasury, and J...well, J 
brought you in.” An ethos of entrepreneurship and coop- 
eration infuses these organizations with rigorous and com- 
monly assumed standards for participation. Learning in 
these sites is not boxed or prefigured but happens through 
inter-subjective inquiry, participant-instruction and “trans- 
formational learning.”4 


One art instructor said that she is deliberately 
attempting “not to replicate the dehumanizing conditions 
in the Chicago Public Schools.” I understand these dehu- 
manizing conditions to refer to the “assembly line” fashion 
in which many public schools manage large groups of kids. 
On several occasions I observed groups of twenty-five or 
thirty children in matching uniforms being herded towards 
a festival entrance or being told to sit and wait for the strag- 
glers to be found. These environments are tremendously 
ineffective for conveying to youth, in a one-to-one manner, 
the formal expectations and developmental possibilities that 
form the structure of a sustainable after-school program. For 
this reason I chose sites where students communicated reg- 
ularly and effectively with instructors. In many cases, stu- 
dents learned to teach one another. 

Another factor in my decision to conduct research at 
these sites was that I had discovered them quite by chance. 
In all three instances I was told about the organization by a 
youth or youths that I encountered on the street. Serendipity 
became a research priority because I wanted organizations 
to leap out at me, to appear to me much as they might to a 
teenager. While these contact conditions can never be 
exactly replicated, certainly not across a range of neighbor- 
hoods, it was important that I find out from adolescents 
themselves, what and where opportunities existed for youth 
out of school. Because after-school means something dif- 
ferent to each Chicago teenager (for some it is baseball, for 
others it is drug counseling), the three programs I selected 
represent a partial perspective: a unique slice of the life- 
world of Chicago teens after-school. 

Risk-taking was the most salient, common feature in 
each of these three programs. While adopting roles and 
acknowledging rules were important activities at each of 
these sites, risk-taking was by far the most prominent and 
compelling activity. I began to interpret risk-taking as a 
desirable activity. I searched out activities that “put young 
on the edge,—'out there’ in pursuits that themselves seem 
endangered and held in questionable esteem by the society 
at large” (Heath 1998: 15). Art-based activities typically 
encourage youth to experiment with alternative modes of 
speech and visual communication, to initiate and sustain 
meaningful relationships with people and projects, to pur- 
sue novel solutions to complex problems, to develop tech- 
nical and aesthetic skills, and to contribute to a team effort 
through a pattern of sustained participation. 
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Youth at each of these organizations recognized crit- 
ical stages in their development through a variety of orches- 
trated and accidental accomplishments. Having mastered a 
technique, a tool or a step, each teen prepared for the next 
challenge. The opportunity to perform for an audience for 
the first time, to make the step from snipping paper to shear- 
ing glass, to use a power drill or work the cash register, to 
design a uniform, the chance to make a lasting piece of art, 
to have an income, to build and buy your own bike—each 
became an opportunity to assert self-confidence, to actual- 
ize potential, and see the meaning of one’s own life reflected 
in an activity. 


Rites of Passage 

The Crucial Dancers of Chi-Town (cb0c) 
“It is possible to imagine that those groups of early men in which 
individuals were united by common ceremonies, and enjoyed sat- 
istying rhythmic experiences, whether of visual pattern or dance, 
would have been more coherent or successful than their less ‘cul- 
tured’ neighbors.” 


—Young, 1971; An Introduction to the Study of Man 


The Crucial Dancers are a group of teenagers from 
Chicago’s Southside united through the spontaneous rhyth- 
mic experience of house dance. They have been practicing 
together as a group for 6 months and have overcome a vari- 
ety of social barriers to maintain their purpose and coher- 
ence. A Chicago police officer might mistake the Crucial 
Dancer's practice for “gang activity” because the new “anti- 
loitering ordinance”> makes congregations of youth in the 
park suspect and potentially illegal. The CDOC is com- 
posed entirely of male and female African American teens 
who rehearse in their street clothes. Because they often 
rehearse outdoors and in public they fit the definition of a 
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group that may be requested by law enforcement to dis- 
band. In spite of this and other logistical obstacles, the 
Crucial Dancers consistently attend practice. 

House dance is popular on Chicago’s Southside. The 
dance itself is a fusion of elements from break-dancing, hip- 
hop and R & B dance. Many of these youth have met at par- 
ties where house dancing is common or through friends at 
school. Dancers often come from widely separated geo- 
graphic communities and must agree upon a meeting place. 
During the summer this area may be a park or an unused 
parking lot, but some groups must negotiate for use of space 
from the park district or a neighborhood school. 

Their movements seemed to originate from some- 
where deep within. Rarely have I seen such intense physical 
and emotional concentration as I saw on the faces of the 
Crucial Dancers. These teenagers met at neighborhood par- 
ties where house dancing is a popular recreational activity. 
But in order to hone their routine to performance quality, 
they must harden their bodies against fatigue and discipline 
their minds against distraction, 

The social atmosphere of a Crucial Dancer practice is 
playful with an element of daring bravado as well. Some of 
the dancers are virtuosos of their art, able to improvise from 
a large repertoire, recombine steps, and choreograph a num- 
ber of styles. However studied and focused, the dancers con- 
tinue to enjoy themselves and to engage in conversation with 
one another. For most of these youth, dancing is their only 
opportunity for creative and expressive play. Dance prac- 
tice ts also a place to go and something to do besides going 
home after school. As ] observed rehearsals, dancers took 


the Opportunity 
the opposite sex 


The ebb and f] 


to eat, make conversation and engage with 
IN a gregarious and stress-free environment. 
Ow of participants throughout a practice 
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suggested a casual atmosphere and provided evidence that 
dancing was part of the social life of these teens as well as a 
way to develop their artistic abilities and awareness. 
Logistical obstacles abound, however, and dancers 
must often conform to each other's ever-changing schedules. 
One time, I watched the nineteen-year-old dance captain 
drop off dancers at an afternoon rehearsal and make a 
oes to go pick up two or three more. The dancers at prac- 
tice wasted no time, however, and began going through their 
routines while waiting for the others to show. Practices were 
eam scheduled between 4:00 P.M. and 6:00 P.M., a time 
Period bracketted by outside obligations, but could be 
scheduled as late as 8:00 P.M. or on the weekends. One 
dancer was consistently late because he had to pick up a 
younger brother from day care. Oftentimes one of the teens 
needed to leave early to prepare dinner at home. Although 
Babe ae provided scheduling conflicts at times, the 
at the dancers share responsibilities outside of the 

rehearsal or performance environment actually contributes 
to strengthening the group’s coherence. 
a Riise of the teens come from homes in which they 
an y problems. Their opportunities for artistic expres" 

or risk-taking at home are minimal. One dancer said 
that there were situations at home that she would rather not 
aie or perhaps could not confront. Every day after 
she goes to dance practice for 3 hours before return- 
'N8 to her home in public housing where she rehearses with 
crn Bewy formed group for 3 hours more. Her home- 
Se she said, she did after everyone at home was asleep. 
pees that dancing was not an escape SO much as 
ee g to pour her energy into, a task that required her 
still] a devotion. Many of them, at the end of the ee, 
c ad a half-hour transit home where other duties an 

Ores awaited them, Each of them was reluctant 0 leave. 

eee factor in the sustainability 4 Pe ne 
additio is that the organization is entirely youth-base* Ee 
perf, N to dancing, each member contributes e Paka 8 
ee fundraising, designing and cleaning Pe 
Pring; 8 music, scheduling rehearsals, keeping . oY ay 
feu and selling tickets, recruiting and auditioning af 
of pues The dancers forma trans-neighbor me ae fe 
Mobili, fe and alongside the grouP ia 2 ee 
as off * 0 accomplish these many pracuc ar 

“T assistance during crisis situations. As a res t, many 


of these teens come to rely on one another for basic practi- 
cal and emotional assistance more often than they turn to 
their parents or other adults. 

Though a typical practice lacks many of the ritualized 
moments intended to perform group cohesion such as the 
“huddle” or a “high-five,” the dancers convey their social 
and emotional connection to the troupe in other subtler 
ways. Friends share food and transportation, exchange 
CD’s, trade stories and help each other with homework. 
Toward the end of a long afternoon of practice I would see 
the dancers paired in couples, holding hands or leaning on 
another’s shoulder. These relationships that extend outside 
of the group allow members to achieve solidarity through a 
variety of shared experiences. 


A prominent feature of the group dynamic is peer cri- 
eer critique as a dominant form of 


al component of successful after- 


school programs. Soep observes that “through critique, 
youth exercise their abilities to perceive, articulate, judge, 
and justify within the context of getting serious work done” 


(Soep 1996: 46). The participants were both teachers and 
+ During a rehearsal, dancers taught 


learned from other groups. As 
oreographed movement, 


tique. Soep has cited p 
discourse and an essenti 


students for one anothe 
each other steps that they 
individual dancers executed a ch 
the other members offered suggestions and corrections. 
Such exchange of critique fosters a trusting relationship 


between members of the group. Furthermore, tt demands 
that members articulate criticism convincingly, construc- 


and respectfully. Critique sometimes took the form of 


tively, : 
ommonly suggestions or correc- 


a tease or jest but more ¢ 
tions were made in a serious tone. | 

Gradually, this dialogue engendered the kinds of 
mutual respect and recognition necessary for the group to 


govern itself. The dancers voted and participated in the life 
of the organization by adopting specific habits ime 
nicating: both modes of speech as well as practices for teach- 
ing choreography and body language: 

The Crucial Dancers are a spontaneous emergence— 
‘red through the desire to congregate with age 
ire for artistic and social 
ble to confer this quality of 


-. The dancers seem a , 
ge, and in the 


expression. : : 
spontaneity 0M their audiences 1n parks, on sta 
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street to create a social event and to precipitate a commu- 
nity of onlookers and appreciative fans. Their performance 
at a parade in late August showed that they had stamina as 
well. The parade lasted for well over four hours along twenty 
blocks of MLK Drive, with the dancers stopping every fifty 
feet to explode into dance. Their ability to endure as a group 
depends critically upon their bringing together these two 
qualities of spontaneity and stamina. They must continue to 
bring that feeling of spontaneity to practices and perfor- 
mances and to learn perseverance from the experience of 
physical endurance, even after dancing seems mundane or 
their popularity wanes. 

The cohesion of the group seems threatened in part 
because the dancers have friendships and relationships that 
extend beyond the group. Cohesion relies on the ability of 
those individuals to maintain outside relationships without 
allowing them to interfere with the efficiency of the group. 
This same fact could also operate in favor of the group. 
Though the lead dancers refer to their positions in the 
group as president and vice president, suggesting the demo- 
cratic model that underlies group decision-making, the 
hierarchy is more solidly influenced by the social status of 
the individuals beyond the group. Impetus for participa- 
tion originates in the friendships and develops by building 
on these relationships. In a cyclical fashion, the relation- 
ships are themselves strengthened through the shared expe- 
rience of dance. 

In the introductory quote to this section, Young 
alludes to such potential for a shared and expanded bodily 
language to create uniformity and cohesion in groups. 
Within the context of an urban center like Chicago, this 
bodily language of dance becomes a tool for communica- 
tion between youth where other socio-linguistic strategies 
have failed. Dance creates opportunity to participate with 
peers in activities that are socially and culturally appropri- 
ate but often discouraged and discriminated against in the 
wider society. 


The Blackstone Bike Co-op 


“The BBC is a community-based, non-profit bike shop offering 
youth ages 9-16 opportunities to earn their own bicycle through 
our learn-a-bike program. This program allows 9-16 year olds to 
earn a recycled bicycle of their own after completing a 25-hour 
class involving bike and traffic safety skills and basic bike mainte- 
nance. In addition to the learn-a-bike program, young people can 
work in the shop, learn good work habits and job readiness skills, 
bicycling and bicycle repair skills, computer literacy, team build- 
ing, academic skills, fun and adventure.” 

—BBC Director 


The Blackstone Bike Co-op was begun in the spring of 1994 
as a project of the Chicago Resource Center. This Southside 
shop sits in an alley behind the steam plant, out-of-sight 
from the well-trafficked midway so that it is invisible from 
the street, separated by a sprawling lawn of weeds. The co- 
op shares a building with a furniture store, a garden co-op, 
and at least one artist, and is annexed to neighborhoods to 
the south and west. Apart from these isolated businesses 
there is a dearth of economic incentive for youth develop- 
ment. Most of the youth who pass through this shop come 
from adjacent neighborhoods where material resources are 
scarce and recreational outlets or employment opportuni- 
ties are few. 

The BBC is a recycling center for used and dilapi- 
dated bikes. Here the bikes are stripped down, sometimes 
scrapped for parts and refurbished. The young teens that 
work here must be imaginative and technically adept in 
order to match parts from various bikes and assemble 
them into a well-oiled machine using highly specialized 
tools. A Spartan workspace, and a limited supply of parts 
and tools make cooperation between youth workers espe- 
cially important. 

On Saturdays the alley that runs in front of the co-op 
is lined with bikes, two rows deep. Most have been newly 
recycled and are ready for sale. Several bikes in the back row, 
however, remain at various stages in their rehabilitation. 
M and J discuss which of the bikes should be finished first. 

“Let’s finish this one tomorrow, and put these rims on 
the racer.” J said. 

M hollered back, “Those rims are goin’ on my bike!” 

Saturday is the busiest day of the week and customers 
are often ready to buy. Today M and J find themselves torn 
between their own projects and work that must be done in 
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order to make sales. “I haven’t got enough of these, and D 
said they'd be more comin’ next week.” J persisted. 


“D said they were for me, I worked last week 
for those.” 

M continued, “As soon as he got ‘em in he put ‘em 
back for me!” J and M were locked in a negotiation, not an 
argument, because J was really arguing the position of the 
business, the “greater good,” against M’s legitimate claim to 
compensation for his labor. In effect, M was being asked to 
put the interests of the business before his own and to make 
a personal sacrifice for the group. Such negotiations are 
common at times when parts are in short order. M eventu- 
ally conceded, to my surprise, without third party media- 
tion. As it turns out, the racer did not sell and the rims were 
returned to M at the end of the day. It was clear from the 
encounter that members of the group exercise coercion by 
invoking the primacy of the group and the co-op. This inci- 
dent demonstrated a level of cohesion in the group suffi- 
cient to outweigh the benefits of seeking personal gain (even 
legitimate gain) at its expense. 

On a separate occasion, I arrived and another student, 
T, was being reprimanded for being rude to a customer. T 
was being sent home but for some reason fuddled with his 
bike in the rain-soaked doorway. “Why are you being sent 
home?” I asked. 

“They said I was rude to a customer. I wasn’t rude to 
the customer. She was rude to me!” T responded, not look- 
ing at me. I stared into the street in the direction T peered. 

“So why aren’t you going home?” I asked, trying to 
provoke him. 


“T can’t go home!” he exclaimed, raising his eyebrows. 
“T ain’t goin’ home! This is work!” he paused. “I gotta lot 
o’ work to do on my bike!” and suddenly he burst into 
action, twisting nuts and pumping the tires. At this point he 
was on the sidewalk in front of the shop—not inside the co- 
op, but still a place where much of the repair work goes on. 
[heard the supervisor inside telling another of the students, 
so that T could hear, how he had dismissed T for rudeness. 
Hearing this, T seemed truly engaged in his work. He 
tweaked the spokes with seriousness and adjusted the seat 
with rapt attention. I do not doubt that students were sent 
home on other occasions because T seemed to treat the 
threat as real. 

A representative at a local non-profit youth organiza- 
tion said that one of the primary barriers to participation in 
after-school is that parents see their kids having fun and 
begin to view after-school as one more privilege to manip- 
ulate and regulate their child’s behavior. During the weeks 
after report cards come home a citywide drop in attendance 
for after-school programs is common. While parents are 
willing to suspend a teen’s participation at an after-school 
organization, they seem less willing to do so if the teenager 
is going to work. Quitting work is almost never an option 
that parents advocate. Because BBC is structured as a job 
rather than an activity revolving entirely around idle fun, 
parents and teens alike view it as an important use of time 
and energy. This value was clearly reflected in T’s reaction 
to being reprimanded by his supervisor. While facing 
reproof in front of his peers was obviously a humiliating 
experience for T, it was both more desirable and more dif- 
ficult for him to remain there. T still had the whole of a rainy 
afternoon in front of him, a day to pursue any one of a num- 
ber of activities. But T would prefer to spend the day repair- 
ing bikes and feelings, trying to control the damage he had 
done this morning even if that meant acting subservient for 
awhile. T’s feelings had been hurt but he wanted to feel rel- 
evant in this setting; he desired to be needed there. His fail- 
ure to participate could have had consequences at home but 
these were only in addition to the needs, expectations and 
responsibilities that T himself brings to work every day. 

Youth who study and work at the bike co-op take on 
a variety of tasks including restocking, registering sales and 
learning to write receipts of sale, hardware and shop main- 
tenance, taking out the garbage, etc. These youth also adopt 
a variety of roles, including that of salesman. In T’s case, the 
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role of salesman was handled poorly according to shop stan- 
dards. Another salesman would be elected from the student 
staff and T would fulfill some lesser role for the rest of the 
day. The opportunity to be a salesman arises frequently since 
students who invest a few days labor exclusively on one 
machine may have a special interest in commanding the 
highest price and detailing for the customer the many spe- 
cial upgrades. Because the salesmen are the very mechanics 
who wrested and rehabilitated these bikes, they speak about 
the individual strengths and weaknesses of the bikes with a 
great deal of knowledge and authority. 

There are about twenty-five youth working at the 
BBC this summer. The working and learning environment 
encourages participation by males and females. Rehabili- 
tating bikes is less a matter of strength than of careful 
planning, problem-solving and manual dexterity so 
females compete on an equal basis, often commandeering 
certain kinds of tasks that require patience and an eye for 
detail, such as truing a bent rim. When I visit, the students 
acknowledge me only slightly. Despite the modest tool 
benches and crowded workspace, a core of students work 
diligently on bikes held aloft like sculptures in welded 
floor stands. 

Above the entrance to the back office, a list of rules 
tells students not to swear, to respect each other and their 
supervisors, to put tools back in their proper place, not to 
spit or hit. These rules form a de facto code of conduct that 
supervisors may refer a student to when a dispute erupts or 
there is a breach of the rules. The supervisors at the BBC 
are young and easy-going bicycle enthusiasts who alternate 
days, and often must attend to customers or their own work 
so the written rules provide structure, fairness and consis- 
tency in the way youth are held accountable. 


Students at the BBC keep careful track of their hourly 
points and trade them in often. Some students are working 
towards the purchase of a recycled bike and others use their 
points for parts to upgrade bicycles they already own. While 
most jobs compensate teenagers with a weekly check, the 
BBC’s method of labor exchange is far more effective at get- 
ting individuals to understand the meaning of their lives in 
what they do. The BBC’s point system enables teens to think 
of their job not as means to an end but as a kind of end in 
itself. Whereas monetary compensation encourages youth 
to look outside of the workplace for material goods to com- 
plete the exchange process, teens at the BBC see the fulfill- 
ment of their efforts in the same products they repair for 
exchange. Because the students receive their compensation 
in the same terms as their product, they are never alienated 
from what they produce. Students also express a greater 
interest in the final outcome of the product when they have 
become avid consumers of those same goods. 

Riding the bicycles is also a core activity at the BBC. 
After working for several hours, participants often take to 
the streets to test the limits of the new machines. While the 
BBC instructs each student in bike handling and safety, 
many of these teens have exceeded the rudimentary skills to 
become expert riders, demonstrating advanced stunt and 
racing abilities. A makeshift ramp in the alley gives riders a 
chance to compete against each other while the adjacent 
streets provide a perfect circuit for time trials. Participants 
recently performed at a local parade to show-off an array of 
bicycles and stunts in front of friends and others in the 
Southside community. 

At the BBC youth construct many bikes to serve the 
specific practical needs of individuals in the neighborhood. 
One low riding three-wheeler, for example, has a grocery 
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cart welded to the bike’s front, which one student used to 
collect aluminum cans from the neighborhood. Tall youth 
can find frames sufficiently long to accommodate their 
height and elderly consumers can choose from a line of cus- 
tom models. A functional recycled bike, often with very new 
components and fully tuned, can be purchased for approx- 
imately $75-$100. Customers are encouraged to become 
members for an additional $15. Members enjoy the privi- 
lege of using the BBC’s tools and purchasing parts or bikes 
at a discounted rate so the BBC attracts a sizeable clientele. 

The BBC continues to provide what other after- 
school programs cannot: the chance for youth to create a 
meaningful niche in a community, the opportunity for 
respectable employment in an environment where per- 
forming, risk-taking, peer critique and the acquisition of 
sophisticated technical skills are all aspects of a central and 
unifying artistic endeavor. 


The Lowell School 


For 20 years Chicago Public Art Group and Youth Service 
Project have brought together Chicago artists and local 
youth to design and execute public works of art. These out- 
door murals are painted or constructed on buildings in 
neighborhoods where public art has had a long and con- 
tentious tradition. This collaboration is designed to expose 
“at risk” kids to “risk-taking” by giving them a difficult and 
elaborate assignment. Under the direction of two local 
artists, nine teenagers were selected to design, build and 
install five large mosaic panels onto the exterior walls of the 
Lowell School, a Chicago Public School in a predominantly 
Hispanic northwest neighborhood. 

While murals such as those of Diego Riviera have 
been accepted and admired by citizens and public officials 
alike, the production of gang art or “graffiti” is tightly con- 
trolled. It is illegal for gang artists to buy spray paint. Even 
when artists are able to obtain permission from a shop 
owner to paint a mural, public protest is reason enough to 
order in the Mayor Daley’s “graffiti blasters” to destroy the 
artwork.® The youth that work in these Chicago Public Art 
collaborations are aware of the conditions under which 
art is produced in their communities. They are also aware 
of the types of expression that are condoned in public art 
and those that are not. 


The youth working at the Lowell School were selected 
for participation from teenagers seeking social services at 
Youth Service Project (YSP), a community-based organi- 
zation and teen service provider. Teens approach YSP in 
search of a variety of support services including pregnancy, 
drug, rape, gang and family counseling. Youth may also 
come to YSP in search of after-school activities, but typi- 
cally these teens are responding to domestic hardship. 
Unlike youth in other publicly funded art projects, the youth 
at the Lowell School have no previous training in art. Seeing 
these youth as potential resources, YSP and Chicago Public 
Art Group created a project that links youth to their com- 
munity while fostering an awareness of their own capacity 
for accomplishment. 

The program connected the domains of authentic, 
artistic production and community/youth service. Through 
exposure to the arts, youth were quickly immersed in a set 
of newly demonstrated technical and aesthetic concerns that 
had to be addressed within the context of creating public 
art. As they approached the task, their questions moved 
from the concrete to the abstract: How do I cut a circle from 


a glass square using instruments only slightly more sophis- 
ticated than fingernail clippers? How do I arrange glass 
shards into form and ornament? How does the mural relate 
to the building? How does the mural relate to its audience? 

The chance to design an art mural was offered to these 


youth as part of the solution to a problem that extended into 


their families, homes and personal lives. The two artistic 
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directors at the Lowell School have collaborated on outdoor 
murals before at various locations around Chicago. One 
director explained that the program is not geared towards 
kids who will pursue careers in art. It is, she said, more like 
job training in that it teaches kids how to focus and how to 
do a good job. The artistic component of the project 
requires kids to pay attention to nuance—for example, to 
determine whether a tile is cut at a 75 degree or 85 degree 
angle. Resisting the prejudice that arts are a “free-for-all,” 
or at best merely an instrument for developing math or read- 
ing skills, this project demonstrates concretely how the arts 
may powerfully influence youth’s perceptions of themselves 
and their relationship to their environment. 

Unlike many art projects, the emphasis for this pro- 
gram is not on creativity in the traditional sense of the word, 
but on technical precision and developing aesthetic sensi- 
bility. In this way, creativity functions as problem solving not 
as license. The art mural was fabricated from colored cut- 
glass tiles, which are technically more difficult and complex 
than broken-tile. The use of a multi-colored multi-value 
palette also generated additional considerations of shade, 
light and shadow. Youth artists used nippers to shape the 
fine Mexican tiles. The students became gradually more 
confident, adept and precise with the tools and more skill- 
ful in their use of value and color. 

Because the project had a group focus instead of the 
solipsistic effort required of a sculpture or self-portrait, the 
way the students expressed themselves through the artwork 
was less obvious and was accomplished primarily through 
their direct manipulation of the tools and the medium. Some 
of the symbolic content of the mural was supplied by the 
students and was planned in conjunction with the artists. By 
the third or fourth week, the student’s technical skills had 
increased dramatically. They surprised themselves when 
they compared their work to the paper squares they cut and 
pasted a few weeks earlier. As the students increased in pro- 
ficiency they also noted the time passing less quickly. Some 
of the novelty had worn off and the 9:00 A.M.4:00 PM. 
workday had begun to seem long. One director said that 
one of the kids some years ago had exclaimed, “This is too 
stressful! I should have worked at McDonald's!” Because 
the directors demand that students continue to refine their 
skills throughout a process that required thousands of tiles 
to be shaped, they were taught to find creative solutions to 
mundane problems. 


This year’s group of students was paid minimum wage 
in return for their efforts and, for most of them, the fact that 
this was a “job” and not an “after-school program” was 
important. Several of the students worked at fast food 
restaurants after-school during the regular school year. Their 
older and younger siblings had summer employment. One 
of these students told me that the money she brought home 
from this job was important - in reality because she did not 
need to ask her mother for spending money and symboli- 
cally because nobody in her family had the option to not 
contribute. Students signed in and out. Students who 
arrived late could arrange to make up their hours, but could 
not do so inconspicuously. The directors respected the stu- 
dents’ rights to free time and demonstrated this by teaching 
them to respect their free time as well and by emphasizing 
the fact that they all share the same job. 

The students consistently approached their work with 
seriousness even as they spoke and laughed while they 
worked. At one point it became necessary to fine students 
0.25 each time they cursed or said a “palabra sucia.” But the 
majority of students were quiet and diligent, engaging the 
directors with an occasional question or comment. 

Lunchtime was an opportunity to relax and share sto- 
ries with one another. Students spoke about siblings and 
being grounded, jobs they held after-school elsewhere, and 
tricks they had played on their friends. Teasing was com- 
mon at such roundtables, both between the students and 
the art teachers. The directors would often banter with a 
student to prod him/her into doing some chore like soak- 
ing the tiles. I was myself chastised for abandoning a pro- 
ject shortly after I had begun. 

These opportunities to “embarrass with affection” 
were moments of critique. The students could genuinely 
express how they felt about another's performance without 
sounding caustic. In the spirit of a “good tease” or “chiste” 
they could chastise one another for being slow, sloppy or for 
not cleaning-up, for being tardy and needing to make up 
lost time, for making a mistake that will cost one a great deal 
of time to correct, or to get the attention of a student that 
seems otherwise absorbed with problems on the street or at 
home. Other more formal forms of critique took place as 
well. The directors would address students’ deficiencies 
directly, correcting a tessellation or removing a fragment that 
had been done out of haste. But most commonly, teachers 
and students steered each other’s progress by asking ques- 
tions and suggesting solutions. 
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With the skills they learned during the summer, stu- 
dents may go on to investigate other aspects of a newly 
acquired artistic interest. One student I spoke with said flatly 
that he never intended to do art again. Another explained 
that he had reworked his course schedule to take an extra 
semester of art. Because the students’ ages range (from 14 
to 20 years) and because the art project was an isolated 
opportunity, the probabilities differ that each would be pre- 
sented with another similar opportunity. Even if such an 
opportunity does arise, it most likely will not for some period 
of time, creating a critical lag in individual participation and 
a gap in the stages of artistic progress and accomplishment. 
Before evaluating the long-term success of such a program, 
it would be necessary to understand more details of the YSP 
program and the outcomes of each student’s participation 
in the art project. 


Survey Results 


The Chicago Youth Survey was designed during the third 
phase of fieldwork and was intended primarily as a supple- 
ment to informal interviews and participant-observation. 
While a number of these anonymous surveys were distrib- 
uted, the most comprehensive answers came from the group 
of adolescents at the Lowell School. The mosaic project cre- 
ated a common context or coherent framework for inter- 
preting the results. 

Because two of the students had difficulty reading and 
writing, a discussion leader at a group roundtable distrib- 
uted the surveys to shift the emphasis of the questionnaire 
and to encourage the students to talk about their answers 
with each other. Also, the teenagers who answered these sur- 
veys are exceptional for the fact that each had made a con- 
scious decision to seek help from Youth Service Project. 
Because each of these students experienced some kind of 
personal hardship or traumatic encounter, they represent a 
unique population. On the other hand, the types of prob- 
lems for which they have sought help are increasingly com- 
mon in the experiences of Chicago’s youth. 

The survey asked students about activities that they 
had participated in during the past as well as activities they 
would like to pursue. Students responded with a variety of 
answers, and distinct tastes and preferences emerged. 
Activities the students liked ranged from cheerleading to 
model building but the primary focus was on activities that 
involved spending time with friends or family members. 


These “friend-centered” activities included shopping, 
playing basketball, going to movies or the park, and just 
“hanging-out.” Students responded consistently that they 
would like to spend more time with certain family members 
and to have chances to be with their friends after-school. 
Family and neighborhood friends form the social environ- 
ments that these students most commonly seek. 

Another suggestion emerging from the survey was 
that students distinguish between categories of participa- 
tion and different types of organizations. Students recog- 
nized three classes of after-school participation, each defined 
by a social context vis-a-vis their families and friends. The 
first category was “work” or “the job.” Many students are 
expected to supplement their family’s income or at least to 
generate their own spending money, and so a job becomes 
not merely a status symbol but a material relationship. For 
some students, this is the only category of after-school activ- 
ity in which they are permitted to participate. Programs like 
MOWD (Lowell funding) make it possible for young peo- 
ple to earn money while they master a craft. 

Because parents and older siblings are often con- 
sumed by the activity of managing a job and going to work 
every day, adolescents in working families relate to the idea 
of serious, sustained and compensated participation. While 
working families may be forced to find day care for their 
young children, they may not support their older children 
in an after-school program that does not reward the family 
for regularly sacrificing this family resource. 

The second category includes after-school programs 
that may be associated with after-school activities for chil- 
dren. Students distinguish this category from the first by 
relating the activities in these programs to activities they 
might pursue during school. Visual art, music and athletics 
are common such activities. Many of these programs are 
essentially more of what they like to do in school: cheer- 
leading, art, mechanics, and basketball. When students were 
asked how they would design an after-school program, they 
often responded that that would include activities that they 
had enjoyed both in and out of school. Few of these students 
had participated in any formal after-school programs pro- 
vided through their school, and, in several cases, did not 
know of any youth organizations in their neighborhood. 

The third category consists of things that the students 
simply like to do. This may be riding bikes, shopping or 
“hanging out” in the park. These activities were the most 
popular in the survey and, more often than concrete 
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activities, took the form of emotive propositions like “just 
having fun!”—an expression that for students consisted of 
cookouts with friends, all-night block parties, and playing 
hooky. Most of these activities seemed to be centered in the 
neighborhood. It seems like teens gravitate towards envi- 
ronments where they feel free to explore what they are 
becoming, where they are affirmed and where they are 
encouraged to take risks. One direction for future research 
should be to analyze these spontaneous activities for pat- 
terns of youth participation and to determine their role in 
the social development of inner-city adolescents. 

The surveys hinted at two other types of activities that 
have not yet been mentioned. These are gangs and churches. 
The first receives much mass-mediated and overtly politi- 
cized attention. Anti-gang rhetoric is a popular rallying point 
for politicians and urban dwellers looking for scapegoats 
for larger, more systemic problems in their communities. 
Undeniably, street gangs offer a sense of belonging, the 
chance to claim status and an opportunity to make money 
to youth who lack positive direction. Many youth involved 
in Chicago gangs say that they got involved because they 
wanted to be part of a social group. Students referred to 
gangs and “gang-bangers” in the context of a question about 
what types of activities they would change in their neigh- 
borhoods. They responded that they would get rid of “the 
gangs and the shooting” but any hint of siblings, friends or 
their own participation was wholly absent. Without more 
research, I can only guess that at this stage their participa- 
tion in gangs is minimal and furtive if at all.” 

Youth participation in church-based activities was the 
most visible activity involving adolescents. Congregations 
of teens were seen in parks, at car washes, picnics, outdoor 
athletic events, carnivals, prayer meetings, parades, and con- 
certs. Youth here were also among the most energetic and 
enthusiastic of all the youth encountered in the field. In most 
instances youth were participating with friends but without 
their parents. One group of adolescents was raising money 
for a “bring-your-parents” talent show to recruit parents and 
enlist adult support. The teenagers in these church groups 
express a great deal of physical and emotional solidarity and 
regularly extended me the invitation to participate. 

Initial research suggests that there are important sim- 
ilarities between the ways youth participate in gangs and in 
churches. Both organizations extend to youth the opportu- 


nity to acquire an identity alongside one’s peers, to recog- 
nize and claim a certain ideology, to participate in ritual, to 
be recognized and respected, and to develop a sense a pur- 
pose towards one’s life. Future research should endeavor to 
make explicit the linkages between these two very different, 
yet analogous social environments. 


Final Reflections and Further Research 


After-school is a temporal and spatial environment that is 
potentially stimulating and productive. However, because 
“after-school” is defined as a locus outside of the control of 
the state and often the family, it is also depicted as a space 
that is full of danger and the possibility of corruption. As 
one public school official stated, “These are the hours 
between 3:00 and 11:00 P.M. and during summers when 
kids are not in school. These are also the hours between 
which 24 youth enrolled in CPS have been shot or killed 
since January, 1998 (the last six months).” In the minds of 
policy makers and education officials these statistics create 
a heightened incentive to monitor and regulate the activities 
of youth after school. 

These statistics, combined with the painful experi- 
ences shared by members of the victims’ family and neigh- 
borhood can only harden the general opinion that kids 
who are not in school are preyed upon. The fear that looms 
over children and adolescents is palpable in moments 
when a student is late getting home, or an older brother 
shirks his duties at work, or is tardy to pick-up younger 
siblings from school. In the media, this fear is manipulated 
to mark-off geographical, economic, racial and social 
boundaries and to identify certain populations as inher- 
ently dangerous and “at risk.” 

From the ways that youth refer to their experience, it 
is apparent that many have internalized this image of them- 
selves as “at-risk” or being always one step out of harm’s 
way. When asked what he would be doing this summer if 
he had not gone to soccer camp, one youth said, “ I dunno, 
maybe I would have liked to be with my friends more...but 
who knows, maybe I would have gotten shot.” When I 
asked him why he thought he might have been shot he 
laughed and replied, “ I guess my friends are just crazy. I’d 
expect one of them to get hit (shot).” 
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While the designation “at-risk” may have been mobi- 
lized jnitially in order to reflect the many possible hazards 
lurking in the urban environment, it unfortunately has come 
to adhere in the identity of urban youths themselves. Another 
Student said that she had suspected that she was chosen for 
@ Program for “at-risk” students when another girl, who had 
@ reputation as a troublemaker, had been selected for the pro- 
&Tam as well. The girl’s parents objected to their daughter’s 
INVolyement because she was not “like” this other girl, and 
Perhaps did not even associate with this girl while in school. 

© parents were reasonably upset that a stigmatizing stereo- 

"ype of the dysfunctional inner-city family was brought to 
bear on their family and their child. In sending their daugh- 
EP to a program for kids “at risk,” the parents felt as if they 
Were taking on an alien and unwholesome identity, both as 
. family and as members of their community. 

When parents and educators come to view the “at- 
status of youth as something that can be located inside 
"Rem and not their environment, then the likelihood 
BCT gees that youth will accept this vision of themselves. 

TOgrams such as Comadres (MISE) and Youth Service 
ie Sject (YSP) that use the term “at-risk” to designate their 
fr ®et populations take special precautions to prevent youth 

© thinking that this is what adults see as their most salient 
es feature. Other organizations must not only 

“Schew the linguistic trappings of this negative stereotype 

Qt also need to directly confront the social inequalities it 
“Sek to naturalize. 

Such goals can be accomplished in a variety of ways. 

Isp. opportunities should be provided where youth are not 

“tely educated and rewarded but compensated for their 
“nts. Combining individual attention with a regular and 
“Asonable paycheck communicates to teenagers in the most 
"found way that they are prized. This manner of com- 
“Rsation should reinforce the teenager's participation in 
&t particular organization and not just any job that pays. 
Stig] employment should be discouraged. Organizations 
Sh as the Crucial Dancers who may someday seek com- 
ab, “sation from audience donations or official sponsorship 
Suld make sure that control of their organization does not 
he from their hands. Teenagers need the opportunity to 
; Ve interesting and challenging activities without sacrific- 
t ®& their role as family income contributor. Ideally, as 
agers get older, they should not have to choose between 


isk» 


a stimulating organization and a boring job. In reality, after- 
school programs become something Chicago teens grow out 
of. Consequently the virtues of these organizations take on 
less and less significance for them. 

Secondly, the laws that categorically prohibit free 
expression and the right of youth to peacefully assemble 
should be struck. Youth should be encouraged to produce 
art and to dance in parks, yet these are precisely the activi- 
ties that certain anti-gang ordinances preclude. 

Thirdly, organizations seeking sustained participation 
from youth should ask themselves the following sorts of 
questions: How does this organization participate in the life 
of the community? Does this organization exist in isolation 
or does it connect teens to their communities in meaningful 
ways? Does our organization perform for or draw support 
from the local community, multiple communities, and sec- 
ondary or virtual communities? Successful organizations put 
youth in contact with people, other organizations, and 
broader social networks, creating the incentive for youth to 
take-risks through pre-existing personal and institutional 
relations. This means seeing the urban landscape not only 
as full of potential dangers but ripe with resources and pos- 
sibilities as well. Tapping confidence within an individual 
demands making that individual capable of creating oppor- 
tunity from within his/her environment. 

None of the abstract lessons imparted by “Just Say 
No!” will suffice. After-school organizations should encour- 
age teenagers to see the potential for change in their neigh- 
borhoods and to see their role in challenging conventional 
notions and received wisdom about their environment. This 
requires giving teenagers “hands-on” experience with civic 
activism and social change. Organizations like Blocks 
Together and Public Allies have a history of teaching 
Chicago youth how to hold public officials accountable and 
to bring about local change and reparations. But more after- 
school programs should reflect back to teens the many 
extant opportunities for recreational, educational, economic 
and social reform. 

I have undertaken the analysis of several types of 
youth organizations. The list of types of activities and orga- 
nizations for Chicago youth is by no means exhaustive. A 
direction for future research should be to continue fleshing- 
out this map of youth resources and activities. Organizations 


like the Chicago Youth Agency Partnership actually employ 
teens to go out into their communities to interview business 
owners and community organizations in an effort to map 
youth resources. 

More research is needed to find out from Chicago 
area teenagers how they perceive individual after-school 
programs and components within these programs. Do 
teenagers typically select programs with a high degree of vis- 
ibility or do they choose instead activities that are built 
around their peer group? This research has already tended 
toward an answer to this question, but more research is 
needed to determine the success of interstitial programs 
organized around networks of friends. 

Another set of remaining questions cluster around 
Heath’s rules, roles and risks. Heath found that art programs 
incorporated these three pedagogical qualities more often 
and more consistently than other after-school programs. 
This research found tha\t many organizations such as The 
Blackstone Bike Co-op and The Crucial Dancers have incor- 
porated these values in programs under the sign of “work” 
or “hanging out.” Future research should seek to describe 


how the arts emerge in programs that are not offered explic- 
itly as art-based. 
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Also, the crisp distinction between “in-school” and 
“out-of-school” that some researchers advance prevents us 
from seeing the ways that the lives of adolescents cross and 
re-cross this boundary daily. One youth member at the 
Robert Taylor Boys & Girls Club assisted college students 
from the University of Michigan to produce a documentary 
in her public elementary school. Rather than maintain this 
distinction, researchers should test its validity by asking stu- 
dents to talk about their experience both in and after school 
to determine where activities, preferences or networks of 
friends overlap. Future research should be mindful of the 
ways in which experience creates a unity for what may 
appear to be a disparate amalgam of activities and organi- 
zations. Adolescents create coherence in their lives through 
their participation in programs and any future research 
should make these patterns of participation and connections 
between “in-school” and “after-school” more explicit. 
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The Center for Cultural 
Understanding and Change 


The Field Museum’s Center for Cultural Understanding and Change 
(CCUC) works to unleash the potential of the Museum’s various 
anthropological and environmental resources to build civic society 
through addressing the pressing societal concerns of cultural conflict 
and loss of biological diversity. The Center directs its efforts locally 
and internationally to understand how and why cultures change, the 
relationship between culture and nature, and to communicate the 
value of cultural diversity through public outreach and education 
programs. A major objective of the Center is to deepen relationships 
between the Museum and the diverse communities of the Chicago 
area through these efforts. For more information about CCUC, 
please visit our Web site at: http://www.fieldmuseum.org/ccuc 
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